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REAT interest is shown by the press and people of the 
country in the problem of “rising prices,” or the in- 
creased and still increasing cost of living. Theheavy reduction 
in the Republican vote in Massachusetts in the November state 
elections was attributed not so much to the new tariff, dis- 
satisfaction with which has found strong expression every- 
where, as to the cost of living. According to official and 
private statisticians, there has been in thirteen years an 
average rise of fifty-six per cent. in the prices of the neces- 
saries of life, not including rent, the rise of which has been 
even greater. 

There are some classes of the population which benefit 
from rising prices, though not to the extent superficially 
supposed. The farmer gets higher prices for his products 
and is so far helped, but he must also pay higher prices 
for everything he purchases, from clothing to barbed wire 
and nails, and higher wages to laborers. There is, possi- 
bly, a balance in his favor at the end. But this cannot be 
said of the working man or woman, the clerk, the small 
trader, the average professional man, the person who lives 
on invested capital. To them, and to others, high prices 
on necessaries and comforts are a hardship. They mean a 
poorer standard of living, enforced economy, fewer pleas- 
ures, less recreation, less saving, if any, for old age or 
periods of sickness or unemployment. 

It is true that the tendency of wages has also been up- 
ward, but not at the same rate as that of prices and ex- 
penditures by any means. Besides, wages are not in- 
creased automatically. In many cases there is much friction 
in industry before an increase is obtained; there are strikes, 
controversies, disturbances and losses. 
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The next census is expected to throw much light on 
these questions of wage and price advances since 1900, but 
the average housewife knows well enough that it is becom- 
ing harder and harder to make both ends meet in the do- 
mestic budget. The question is affecting politics, for many 
impartial and thoughtful thinkers attribute the increasing 
cost of subsistence to monopoly, to over-protection, to specia! 
privileges. For example, here is the comment of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, an able and independent news- 
paper, on the situation: 


It is a time of increased production, as well as increased con- 
sumption, increased supply of most things as well as increased de- 
mand. And yet prices and the cost of living go up. One reason 
appears to be that as the capacity to consume or ability to buy im- 
creases, those who, with control of capital and the means of produc- 
tion, purvey for the wants of the community take full advantage 
of it to get all the profit the traffic will bear. Large control of 
production, trusts and combinations, associations of sellers do what 
they can to restrain competition and selling and put prices up, while 
buyers for consumption cannet combine or associate, but compete 
without restraint to supply their own wants and pay what they 
have to. The only alternative they have is to curtail their con- 
sumption. 

Clearly, it would be idle to preach organization of con- 
sumers for the purpose of resisting high prices. Distribu- 
tive codperation, which has been highly successful in Great 
Britain, might aid here, but codperation has not taken root 
with us and will develop slowly, if at all. Economy is a 
vague word, and while it is a fact that American families 
are extravagant from the European point of view—that they 
waste much and do not vary their diet in inexpensive ways— 
one cannot expect a whole nation to change its habits and 
standards to order. 

Manifestly, there is no single remedy for high prices. 
But whatever increases production of farm products makes 
for lower prices, and the same is true of all measures that 
tend to dissolve trusts, encourage competition and free com- 
merce. Thus consumers can work for lower prices in an 
indirect manner—by demanding more liberal tariffs, the 
enforcement of anti-trust laws and the conservation and 
utilization of national assets in the shape of coal, oil, water 
power, timber, etc. 
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The Standard Oil Decision and After 


A federal circuit court, with four judges sitting in the 
case, has decided that the Standard Oil Company is an il- 
legal combination in restraint of trade and competition, and 
that the present methods of control of the parent and va- 
rious subsidiary corporations—the ownership and voting of 
stock in all of them by the same persons—are entirely with- 
in the prohibitions of the federal anti-trust law. The dis- 
solution of the company, dissolution in fact, not in form, is 
ordered by the court. There will follow an appeal to the 
Supreme Court, but an affirmation of the judgment is gen- 
erally expected. 

It is significant that since the enactment of the Sher- 
man trust law, which is sweeping in its provisions and makes 
absolutely no distinction between injurious and harmless 
combinations, between slight or reasonable restraints of 
trade and mischievous, oppressive, intolerable restraints, 
the courts have again and again construed the act in accord- 
ance with its letter, as well as its spirit. No concessions 
have been made to the feeling of business men that combi- 
nation is natural to our age and even beneficial under cer- 
tain conditions; trusts and combinations of the most power- 
ful and intrenched sort have been outlawed along with at- 
tempted combinations as to whose conduct there was room 
for speculation and uncertainty. 

The question is acutely revived whether all the combina- 
tions that have grown up in the last twenty-five years, in 
spite of the trust act, under supposed economic necessity, 
will be attacked and destroyed. There are many such, as is 
notorious, and some have been comparatively secure, alleg- 
ing that they have practised no extortion or injustice and that 
only in a technical sense can they be said to be violating 
the law of the land. There is a demand in some quarters 
that the law be amended at once so as to legalize certain 
combinations and certain degrees of restraint of trade. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and others, though opponents of monopoly, 
have favored this course, in the belief that too drastic and 
sweeping a law defeats itself, if it does not do more harm 
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than good. The Taft administration has not so far en- 
couraged the expectation that it will seek greatly to modify 
and weaken the trust law, though it has advocated the ex- 
emption of labor unions from its provisions and some minor 
amendments. If the act remains as it stands in its applica- 
tion to railroads, to industrial concerns, to all agreements 
between two or more persons or companies engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, no existing combination can count on 
immunity, since there is no discretion in the executive under 
its term and all restraints must be suppressed. Can real com- 
petition be restored in this country? Are the trusts actually 
doomed ? 

Development must be left to answer these questions, 
but one thing is certain. If the trusts cannot be destroyed 
by the law, or if its amendment is secured along the lines 
sought by advocates of consolidation, then all monopolized 
industries must accept an increasing measure of govern- 
mental regulation and control. The alternative to healthy 
competition, in other words, is rigorous control of trusts in 
the interest of consumers and the public welfare. Even 
salaries, dividends and prices may have to be fixed for 
some industries by impartial public authority, as, indeed, 
some captains of industry have frankly recognized. The 
forms and methods of control cannot be defined in advance, 
but the principle is clear. By publicity, control of stock is- 
sues, federal supervision, and so on industrial giants and 
monopolies must be prevented from oppressing the great 
public and undermining civil liberty and reasonable eco- 
nomic opportunity. 


Se 
Boston’s New Charter and Its Significance 


Like other cities, Boston has long been scandalously 
misgoverned. Her taxes have been high and they have 
been largely wasted. Millions have been paid to favored 
contractors and political parasites; in everything that is es- 
sential to modern municipal life the city has been backward. 
A powerful finance committee was finally created to 
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study the whole situation and devise remedies. As a result 
of its disclosures and recommendations the state legislature 
passed an act giving Boston a new and modern charter. 
This charter was subject to ratification by the voters of the 
city, and in November they adopted it. As a matter of 
fact, two alternative plans were submitted to them, one con- 
taining some concessions to “politics” and old habits, and 
the other representing the views of the advanced elements 
and of the finance commission. The more conservative plan 
would still have been an improvement on the supplanted 
system, but the majority of the voters, after a well-directed 
campaign of education, preferred the more radical plan—a 
choice on which all progressive men in the country have 
been congratulating them. 


The new Boston charter is not what is known as a 
“commission rule” charter. So large and cosmopolitan a 
city might not prosper under the strict commission form. 
The charter does, however, go surprisingly far toward a 
centralized form of city administration. There is to be a 
mayor and a council with legislative functions, but the lat- 
ter is made very small—its membership being reduced to 
nine members—and only three councilmen will be elected 
at a time, and on a general ticket instead of from wards. 
The term of councilmen is made three years, and that of the 
mayor four. The latter official is made subject to recall 
after the first half of his term—an important safeguard 
against unfitness or corruption. The whole number of elec- 
tive officials is reduced from ninety-seven to fifteen, and 
not more than six will be elected in any one year. 

There are other notable features in the new charter. 
The mayor’s powers are increased; a permanent finance 
commission to supervise expenditures and contracts is cre- 
ated; partisan labels are entirely eliminated from municipal 
elections, as all nominations must be by petition and the 
ballot—a short one—must contain all the names in prescribed 
order without party designations. Richard Olney, former 
Secretary of State, has thus summarized the characteristics 
of the new charter: 
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They are the great concentration of power in the mayoralty, 
the small size of the council, the supervising and watchdog jurisdic- 
tion of the finance commission, the long terms of office of both 
mayor and council, the securing of technical and expert skill for 
the city’s business wherever required, the absolute severance of pol- 
itics, state and national, from the city’s local affairs, and the check 
upon the power and tyranny of ward bosses and partisan caucuses 
which comes from enabling a given number of citizens to themselves 
nominate candidates without other formality than putting their 
names on paper. 


Thus Boston is about to try a great experiment. Legis- 
lation has provided new machinery and “scrapped” the old, 
but the successful operation of the new machinery will de- 
pend on the people, on the men they select and elect, the at- 
tention they pay to local affairs, the independence they ex- 
ercise. Efficient and honest government may be facilitated 
by certain devices and arrangements, but each system is capa- 
ble of abuse, and only constant watching and insistence on 
good government regardless of irrelevant and hypocritical! 
appeals of bosses and machines, will secure the desired re- 
sults. The forces of evil, graft and greed never permit 
themselves to get discouraged, and any weariness or indiffer- 
ence on the part of the disinterested voters is at once taken 
advantage of by spoilsmen and seekers of special privilege. 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco have had reform crusades and reactions, changes of 
personnel and machinery, but corruption will persist or re- 
turn unless the citizens take a deep interest in honest ad- 
ministration and fight for it at every opportunity. The 
power of recalling faithless mayors and other officials ought 
to be given to the voters everywhere to make their demands 
effective. 


arr 


Waterways and National Needs 

‘Another national convention has been held to “boom” 
the “lakes to gulf” deep waterway project and the pol- 
icy of channel building and river improvement generally. 
There is much enthusiasm for this policy, and the people 
of the Mississippi Valley are particularly anxious to secure 
prompt action by Congress making a start on the fourteen- 
foot channel that they believe to be feasible and desirable 
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in the interest of the industries and commerce of their vast 
region. But while many men in public life are willing to 
indorse the movement without reserve, President Taft and 
others are rather disposed to assume a cautious and con- 
servative position. They believe that the popular agita- 
tion has gone far enough and that the time has come for 
deliberation, hard thinking, study of profit and loss, treat- 
ment of specific proposals on their merits. “Do it now” 
has become the slogan of the aggressive boomers of water- 
way improvement. “Think first” is the advice of the con- 
servatives. In his speeches on the subject President Taft 
said: “It has been proposed that we issue bonds for 
$500,000,000 or $1,000,000,000 and cut it up and parcel 
the money out in this and that section of the country. I am 
opposed to any such proposition, because it not only smells 
of the ‘pork barrel’ but would be a ‘pork barrel.’ * * * 
Let us take up each project on its merits, and determine by 
all means at our command whether the country in which that 
project is to be carried out is so far developed as to justify 
the expenditure of such a large sum of money and whether 
the project will be useful when done. When you have de- 
termined that, on the general principle of good to the entire 
country, then I am in favor of doing that work as rapidly 
as it can be done, and I am in favor of issuing bonds to 
do it.” 

Even as to the lakes-to-gulf channel a special board 
ef engineers has declared that a fourteen-foot waterway 
would be wasteful and needless, while a nine-foot channel 
would more than meet the requirements of the expected 
traffic. Those who are eager to see the work begun ques- 
tion the competence of engineers to express an opinion on 
the future development of river traffic, but Congress cannot 
be expected to ignore such an opinion. The National Water- 
ways Commission has visited Europe and studied the river 
and canal traffic of Germany, France, England, and Holland. 
fts data and conclusions will serve as further guidance for 
Congress and the administration, though there are many ob- 
servers who insist that European conditions are peculiar 
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and European policy is no example to the United States, 
where the distances, the distribution of manufactures, the 
standards of railroad transportation, the low rates, the tem- 
per of the people, and other factors render huge expendi- 
tures on river and canal improvement wholly unnecessary. 
Of course, certain interests are fighting waterway develop- 
ment from selfish motives, but there is opposition to heed- 
less and hasty appropriations for canals and improvements 
in quarters as to the honesty and trained capacity of which 
there can be no doubt. 

Whatever one’s opinion or impression may be, how- 
ever, at this stage of the campaign, there is no disputing 
the soundness of the position that each project must stand 
on its own merits—though in some recognized relation to 
other possible projects—and be judged in the light of pres- 
ent facts and conditions as well as future expectations. The 
nation has billions for improvements that will really pro- 
mote agricultural and manufacturing prosperity and the 
building up of sections that are retarded by lack of cheap 
transportation facilities, but it has not a dollar to sink in 
doubtful schemes or to spend at the pleasure of politicians 
and mere shouters. All friends of waterway development 
should support the demand for scientific study and honest 
investigation of proposed canals, feeders, river and harbor 
improvements. 


ey 
The Modern War on Disease 


Wealthy and intelligent philanthropists have turned 
their attention to the question of conserving the health of 
the people, of preventing disease, premature disability and 
needless death. It is no new phenomenon for millionaires 
to endow or make large gifts to hospitals, asylums and like 
institutions, but in recent years the tendency has been to 
endow research and investigation where medical science is 
weak or backward. 

The grave cancer problem is now being studied in every 
leading country in special hospitals aided or endowed by 
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philanthropists. Generous gifts have been made to pro- 
mote the war on “the white plague,” consumption, and the 
same is true of other baffling and mysterious diseases. 

Civilization should mean, above everything else, con- 
servation of life and health. Governments, by sanitary 
measures, education, registration, state charities and other- 
wise, are now safeguarding the public health and fighting 
disease, but their efforts and expenditures still need to be 
supplemented by private beneficence, for in spite of such 
progress the human organism is still heir to too many ills. 
Some of them are the result of bad housing, overcrowding, 
underfeeding, excessive toil, drink, ignorance of the simplest 
rules of health, etc. The prevention of these involves large 
social, industrial and educational changes. But there are 
some diseases—like cancer, pellagra (a new disease, said to 
be prevalent in Italy but known to exist in our own south), 
a disease productive of insanity and death; the sleeping 
sickness, and so on that are imperfectly understood or not 
at all, and as to them the urgent need is experimentation 
and expert research. 


To this class belongs the so-called hook-worm disease, 
discovered by Dr. Chas. W. Stiles some years ago. This 
disease is supposed to be responsible for the laziness, sloth 
and misery of many southern “dirt-eaters,” as they are 
called. The men, women and chiidren that fall victims to 
the hook-worm, a parasite that invades the intestines and 
lives on blood, lose moral and physical energy, drug them- 
selves and become paupers or semi-paupers. Even college 
students have been found in the South who were suffering 
from this disease. 


It is possible to relieve and even cure the victims, and 
to exterminate the disease itself. John D. Rockefeller has 
given $1,000,000 to a commission of doctors and citizens for 
the purpose of fighting the hook-worm, and the benefaction 
has been warmly praised by all except a few southern citi- 
zens who rather resent what they consider “a stigma” and 
declare that the southern states and cities are able without 
charity to combat the disease in question along with other 
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diseases. Incidentally there is a disposition to throw doubt 
on the theory of the hook-worm’s responsibility for laziness 
and inertia, but the weight of evidence and authority sup- 
ports the theory. 

Whatever further investigation may disclose in this in- 
stance, the modern war on disease, the endowment of med- 
ical research and the effort to save life and health should 
be encouraged by all lovers of their kind. The waste of 
human life, health and capacity is appalling, and all pre- 
ventable human waste is wrong and discreditable. 
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Unrest and Reform in Greece 


In Turkey the instrument of revolution has been the 
army, and so far the army has supported the constitution. 
Yet there are those who fear that army control spells des- 
potism and dictatorship. 

In little Greece the army and navy have latterly been 
rebelling against the civil power and demanding radical re- 
forms. The acute trouble began when the hopes of the 
Greeks with regard to Crete were dashed by the powers. 
The king of Greece, an alien who is personally popular and 
both capable and conscientious, had virtually promised the 
annexation of that island in accordance with the wishes 
of its inhabitants as well as of the aspirations of his own 
subjects. He had no doubt been encouraged by some of the 
great powers in this aspiration. Unfortunately, after the 
counter-revolution in Turkey it was impossible to press the 
latter power to surrender Crete, for such a move might 
have offended the army and crushed constitutionalism. 
Greece, unwilling to see this, was keenly disappointed, and 
the court became a target for attacks. At one time the king 
seriously thought of abdication. 

The situation, however, caused the abler and more 
patriotic officers of the army to turn their attention to the 
larger questions of internal reforms. The ministry 
and the chamber of deputies were boldly charged with 
weakness and what we call the spoils view of gov- 
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ernment; the court was accused of subordinating 
military and naval efficiency to the desire to give the princes 
office and prestige; the whole nation was indicted for in- 
difference and degeneracy. A powerful military league was 
formed to coerce the government and chamber into passing 
laws depriving the princes of their high commands in the 
army and navy and strengthening the country’s defensive 
forces. The league made a demonstration, compelled the 
chamber to surrender and secured the passage of practically 
all the measures it had demanded. The king professed sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the league while regretting the 
spirit of mutiny shown in its methods. A second demonstra- 
tion by naval insurgents followed, but, lacking specific ob- 
jects and sympathy, this movement speedily collapsed. The 
question now is whether Greece has entered upon an era of 
reconstruction and progress, or whether the conditions of 
the country will be rendered worse instead of better by in- 
surrection, usurpation and intrigue. The intervention of 
the powers is feared should matters grow more confused. 
What Greece needs at present is economy and the patriotism 
of good works, of codperation of the civil and military 
forces, and of the intelligent population, in stopping emi- 
gration, promoting education, and ameliorating the state of 
agriculture. Agitation over Crete is very harmful at pres- 
ent, and the way to win confidence and respect is to show 
that Greece, once the leader and inspirer of nations, still 
has vitality and genius. 
aw 
Liberal Reforms in India 


Two years ago the British government, through Lord 
Morley, announced the intention of heeding the demand of 
India for political reform, for a measure of self-government. 
Sedition, unrest and even sporadic terrorist deeds have con- 
tinued in spite of these promises, and some Englishmen pro- 
fessed to believe that it was a fatal mistake to make any 
concessions whatever to the popular or nationalist move- 
ment in the Indian empire. But the reforms have been 
carefully thought out and recently put into effect. They 
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constitute, beyond doubt, a great step forward, a step toward 
constitutional self-government in India on the model of 
South Africa’s new system. 

The viceroy’s council has been greatly enlarged and a 
strong native minority provided for even in the executive 
or “inner” division of it. The new council will have larger 
powers of debate and legislation, and measures, including 
budgets, formerly passed by “alien rulers,” English ap- 
pointees, will now be considered and passed after discus- 
sion and action in which elected and appointed natives will 
take an important part. 


The provincial legislative councils, of which there are 
nine, have also been enlarged, and in these the native ele- 
ment is given an absolute majority. The initiative will still 
be in the hands of the executive, but the councils will dis- 
cuss the budget and have the right of interpellation and 
the right to introduce supplementary questions. 

Under the reformed system, no matter however grave 
or secret it may be, can be decided by English officials alone. 
Native representatives will have a voice in every matter 
affecting the security, order, welfare and economy of India. 
The indirect effects of this will naturally be greater than the 
direct ones. There will be a less arrogant attitude on the 
part of the appointed English officials, and a more intelli- 
gent treatment of subjects requiring knowledge of native 
customs and sentiments. 


Of course, it is not likely that these reforms, epoch- 
making as they are considered in England, will satisfy the 
advanced Hindus. Agitation will continue, and perhaps 
even an occasional act of that terror which the East has 
borrowed from the West. Still, the beginning toward self- 
government, and toward responsibility and conciliation as 
a substitute for benevolent despotism, which the reforms 
embody should make the moderate natives more patient and 
more loyal to the supreme authority. There are impartial 
students of the Indian problem who believe that if England’s 
power were withdrawn from the eastern colonial empire, 
or weakened there, the native races and factions would 
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plunge into civil war. The antagonism between the Mo- 
hammedans and the Hindus is deep, and the former resent 
anything resembling a political advantage that is granted to 
the latter. 

India needs peace first of all and industrial develop- 
ment next. Her poverty and chronic famines kill millions 
every decade, and yet taxation is ever increasing. British 
policy: has been assailed as wasteful, as calculated to crip- 
ple native industry instead of promoting it, and the reorgan- 
ized councils should contribute some constructive ideas to- 
ward the solution of the pressing problems of industrial and 
trade extension and the prevention of starvation and fam- 
ine. Success in this direction would exert a quieting effect 
on the political agitation. 

“ 

The Political Crisis in England: Issues and Interests 

The so-called “radical budget” of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the chancellor of the exchequer in the Asquith ministry, 
has been rejected by the house of lords. In the Commons 
the subject was debated for six months, almost to the ex- 
clusion of everything else; in the lords a few sessions were 
devoted to it, and its fate there had been sealed in advance. 
The tory leaders, including the invalid, Mr. Chamberlain, 
had after many fluctuations and doubts, decided to defy the 
commons and take the risk of rejecting a “finance bill”—a 
bill for the supplies necessary to the carrying on of “the 
king’s government,” and as the upper house is overwhelm- 
ingly tory and representative of a few intrenched interests 
and monopolies, the decision of the tory leaders was the 
decision of the lords. 

There are several features in the budget which have been 
violently denounced as socialistic, confiscatory, revolution- 
ary, but what is chiefly objectionable to the opponents of the 
extraordinary finance bill is the proposal to tax undeveloped 
land and “unearned increments” of urban and suburban 
land values. These taxes have been bitterly assailed as Jack 
Cade taxes, as attacks on property in land and the principle 
of property in general. The proposed tax on land that is 
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held out of use is very small—half a cent on a pound ster- 
ling—while the tax on land values (that is, on values due 
to the mere growth of industry and population, and to no 
effort or contribution of the owner) is twenty per cent. of 
future gains in such social values. Nevertheless these taxes 
are viewed with alarm and anger, and they are responsible 
for the rejection of the budget. 

This rejection, from the view-point of the liberals, rad- 
icals and labor-party men amounted to usurpation and revo- 
lution by the forces of reaction. For decades the lords had 
not “touched” a budget, and for centuries they had not 
amended one. The strictly legal right of the lords to reject 
a budget is not denied, but in England practice and custom 
becomes part of the unwritten constitution, and there is not 
a single precedent for the rejection by the lords of a budget 
that has the support of the whole membership of a strong, 
united party commanding an exceptionally large majority 
of votes in the Commons. Why, then, have the lords acted 
as they have, and what is their justification? 

The answer is found in the peculiar terms of the reso- 
lution which sounded the death knell of the budget. The 
resolution is modest, democratic, apologetic. It merely de- 
clares that the lords felt that they could not approve so un- 
precedented a budget until it had been referred to the peo- 
ple. In other words, the budget was to be submitted to a 
popular vote, to a referendum, although there is no pro- 
vision in British constitutional law for a referendum. The 
upper house, therefore, did not act in behalf of the landed 
gentry or of any caste or interest; it acted in the name of 
the sovereign voter, the master of both houses of parlia- 
ment. In addresses by Mr. Balfour, the former tory pre- 
mier, and other leaders of the opposition this proposition 
has been elaborated with much plausibility. The commons, 
the argument runs, may have ceased to voice the senti- 
ments of the people; at any rate the last general election did 
not turn on such issues as taxes on land values. The liberals 
had no mandate with regard to such issues, and might be 
misrepresenting the masses and usurping power. Why should 
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not the second chamber force an appeal to the people in a 
grave controversy? An assault on the commons need not 
be an assault on popular rights, for in the days in which 
we live direct legislation, popular control of measures, is 
deemed an advance on representative government. Do lib- 
erals and radicals fear the people? Are they unwilling to 
accept the referendum even in an emergency? 

This argument is, however, regarded as sophistical and 
hypocritical by the supporters of the budget. When, they 
ask, have the lords served the interests of the people? When 
have they displayed any affection for democracy and pro- 
gress? Have they not resisted every political and economic 
reform? Have they not always fought for their special 
privileges, regardless of changes in sentiments, needs and 
conditions? They merely wish to trick and deceive the 
people, and have no intention of accepting the referendum. 
They never think of it when the tories are in power; they 
never ask whether a tory ministry has exceeded its mandate 
or outstayed its welcome. 


It may be added, impartially, that the lords would never 
have ventured to reject the budget if they had not been as- 
sured that the people of England were ready—or, at any 
rate, almost ready—to approve the re-establishment of the 
protective system. Protection is now the tory alternative to 
the radical budget with its land taxes, its heavy liquor taxes 
and its stiff progression in income and inheritance taxes. 
Protection, the tories and Chamberlainites assert, would do 
more for labor and for the poor than the “so-called poor 
men’s budget.” If protection is as popular as the tory lead- 
ers believe it is, the election, rendered inevitable by the 
action of the lords, will either put the tories in power—in 
which case the upper house will have nothing to fear, ex- 
cept a mild measure of reform rendering it a little less one- 
sided—or else the liberals will be returned to power with a 
very small majority, too small to permit of any high-handed 
measures against the lords or of greater radicalism in gen- 
eral legislation. There are tory organs which predict a vic- 
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tory for their party, and there are others which anticipate a 
small and precarious liberal majority. 

Should, however, these prophets prove to have been mis- 
taken, and should the liberals be decisively vindicated by the 
voters, not only will the budget be passed by the new par- 
liament, but severe “punishment” will be visited on the auda- 
cious lords. They will be reformed not mildly but with 
“whips and scorpions,” as it were. That is why liberal or- 
yans and orators are saying that the rejection of the budget 
amounted to “suicide” on the part of the peers and their 
privileged caste. England will not abolish her second cham- 
ber, but certain it is that in the event of a sweeping liberal- 
radical victory the second chamber will be made much less 
powerful and more representative of other interests than 
hereditary, monopoly, liquor and feudal survivals. 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 


- All those who are interested in classical antiquities will re- 
joice in the liberal and enlightened policy of the Italian Government 
in regard to the monuments of ancient Rome. One of the first 
steps in the extensive scheme of research and preservation prepared 
by Commendatore Boni will be to save from further ruin the broken 
arches of the Neronian Aqueduct, and various ancient roads will be 
excavated, including especially the famous Via Appia, and also the 
Via Triumphalis, which has been discovered beneath the Via di S. 
Gregorio. Search will be made for the remains of the great seven- 
storeyed building erected by Septimius Severus, for the ruins of the 
Porta Pompz built in A. D. 81, and for those of the various great 
buildings along the Via Appia, including the temple built by Mar- 
cellus about 200 B. C., and the triumphal arches of Trajan and 
Verus. 
6 6 & @ 6 

Having surmounted a good many difficulties, the Italian Gov- 
ernment has recently purchased for £18,000, from the Aldobrandini 
family, the famous Greek statue known first as “The Princess,” 
secondly as “The Student,” and thirdly as “The Young Girl of 
Antium.” The work, which is believed to be by Lysippus (372-316 
B. C.), was found by some fishermen. During a stormy night in 
the December of 1878, the waves knocked down a wall that was 
part of Nero’s villa. The next day the statue was seen, standing 
upright on its pedestal, in a niche that had been disclosed. The 
Villa Aldobrandini stands on what is thought to be the site of the 
Temple of Fortuna Antias, which was partly destroyed to make room 
for a villa built for the Roman Emperor Nero. The statue repre- 
sents a princess of Fortune. Three other statues have been found 
on the site. This one has now been conveyed to Rome, and placed 
in the National Museum delle Terme.—From the Illustrated London 
News. 
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HE history of feudalism and chivalry is the history of a 
class, not the history of a nation or of a civilization. 
For the most part, historians write of feudal institutions as 
if their characteristics included all the people, as if they 
represented the national life in western Europe during their 
existence. They were picturesque and dominating; but 
beneath them, and in opposition to them, other forms of 
social and economic life were at work. The feudal class 
spurned labor, and depended wholly on others for the means 
of living. All the workers, and nearly all the women, were 
outside the direct action of feudal institutions. This great 
mass of men and women, constituting nine-tenths of the 
population, were not idle; and in time their presence came 
to be felt. 

In order clearly to understand the place which women 
have held in the progress of modern civilization, we must 
fully appreciate those institutions and those social forces 
which have determined their status and their rights. These 
institutions and social forces include those which have de- 
termined the position of the large majority of men, espe- 
cially those who labor, whether with the hands or with the 
brain. 





*Copyright, 1900, by George Willis Cooke. 

Articles of this series already published have been: I. “Mater- 
nal Society and Its Institutions,” which appeared in the September 
CHaAvuTAuQvaAN; II. “Paternal Institutions in Greece,” October; IIE 
“Roman Law and Early Christianity,” November; IV. “Woman 
under Feudalism and Chivalry,” December. 
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When we seek for the social causes at work in any era 
we must not direct our attention to those more superficial 
influences which seem the most effective because the most 
obvious. The determining sources of social action are to 
be found in those traditions, those transmitted habits of 
mind and those institutions, which have been inherited from 
a far-off past. Profoundly important and determinative as 
feudalism appears to have been all through the medieval era, 
it was throughout opposed to, and held in check by, those 
communal institutions which the people inherited from the 
mrimitive clan life. Though the mass of the people, women 
#s well as men, were subjected to a life of serfdom, yet 
they clung to their primitive forms of social combination 
snd mutual support. These afforded them a powerfiut! 
means of protection and resistance to tyranny; and were 
made use of effectively for hundreds of years, even to our 
own day. 

In attempting to understand communal conditions in 
early periods of social and industrial development, it is 
necessary to put aside the idea that such forms of social 
life as we are familiar with have always existed. We 
rust also recognize the essential fact, that the character of 
the society and its institutions belonging to any epoch is 
such as grows naturally out of its economic life. Another 
important fact, which must be given the fullest recognition, 
is, that social and industrial institutions, when once estab- 
lished, show a strong tendency to continuity or persistence, 
even after changed economic conditions have made their 
appearance. If we keep these considerations in mind, we 
shall have no difficulty in understanding why communism 
persisted well on into the medieval period, and that it had a 
very large influence in determining the forms of indus- 
trial life followed by the mass of the people at this era. 
Early men did not live an individual and democratic life, 
but one controlled by clan conditions, or those of a group 
of one or two hundred persons living together, and sharing 
their interests more or less fully in common. We can only 
guess as to how long a period this form of social life con- 
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Laborers as Depicted in ancient Anglo-Saxon Manuscript. 


tinued, but it must have been for a vast length of time. Its 
tendencies were, therefore, so deeply stamped into human 
habits and social impulses that they could not be easily 
changed, even under the motives and urgencies of a different 
class of needs. The family tie or blood bond was the 
strongest men have known, and industrial life was shaped 
to its requirements until it was with great difficulty it could 
be reformed to meet the new demands. 

When the gens and tribes settled down, at the end of 
the invasions, they universally retained, even if in a modi- 
fied form, those institutions with which they had been fa- 
miliar for countless generations. The members of the gens 
which came to inhabit a town were really or theoretically 
of the same ancestral descent, and often bore the same name. 
Greatly varied in different countries as were the conditions 
under which they held their land, and conducted their eco- 
nomic interests, one rule everywhere held true, that they 
were communal. The land was held in common, whether 
divided among the townsmen once in three years or per- 
manently allotted to each . The woodland and the pasture 
land were never divided, but were free to all. Much of the 
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Country Life as Illustrated by a Wood-cut in an Edition of Virgil 
published in France in 1517. 





work was done in common, also; the villagers joining to- 
gether to aid each other, in turn. This system of com- 
munal ownership and labor was universal wherever the bar- 
barians settled, it continued throughout the medieval period, 
in many places survived to the eighteenth century, and in 
remote regions is in operation at the present time. 
Feudalism was directly opposed to the communal sys- 
tem, which it made every effort to destroy. The state and 
the church were alike antagonistic to it, and used their pow- 
erful combined influence to bring it to an end. Yet there was 
a vast resisting power in the communal spirit; it continued 
to live, and in places even to thrive. It was the inherent 
conservatism of the peasant class which made them cling 
to their old customs, as well as to the actual economic ad- 
vantages of this system of cultivation and village life. It 
must not be forgotten that man is a social being; and as 
men now flock to cities for the sake of fellowship, so men 
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Raising Grain and Making Bread. From a Wood-cut of 1517. 
in early times greatly preferred village life to that of scat- 
tered habitations on isolated farms. After the invasions, 
therefore, we find the people living everywhere in villages, 
each village containing the members of a gens or of one 
of its subdivisions. The houses were built together for 
social fellowship, in such manner as to secure defense against 
attack, with the church in the center. Under a tree, in an 
Open space at the center of the village or in the church 
itself, which was a hall for social purposes, a village gran- 
ary, and a fortress in which all the residents of the village 
assembled to repel attack, the people met to conduct their 
affairs, to allot their tillage lands, to agree on their common 
labors, and to decide on whatever belonged to their village 
interests. In the evening, after the labors of the day, they 
met to arrange the plans for the next day. In the church 
they held their communal and church feasts, and on the 
common before it they assembled for their merry-makings 
and their festivals. 
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When the barbarians settled in the several countries 
of western Europe, they had already ceased to retain the 
primitive democratic life. Social classes had appeared 
among them, and a considerable degree of economic and 
social inequality. The men were divided into the three 
classes of Earl, Churl, and Thrall, or nobility, middle-class, 
and serfs. At first these divisions were rather nominal than 
actual, at least they marked no hard and fast lines of separa- 
tion. For a considerable period the three classes met to- 
gether in the folk-moots or open-air meetings for deciding 
the affairs of the village or town. The villagers could re- 
quire the attendance of the lord at these meetings, they 
called in question his acts and his demands, and they ex- 
pressed to him their will. As feudalism developed from 
the time of Charlemagne, however, the separation of classes 
became more distinct, and serfdom became more servile in 
its nature. 

Serfdom, as well as slavery, was the result of capture 
in war, loss of place in the gens because of poverty or ex- 
pulsion on account of crime, or was due to inability to 
work. The serf belonged to a defeated tribe or race, as a 
rule; and most often was of the primitive inhabitants of a 
country. He was regarded as inferior, and as belonging to 
a class only fit for menial tasks. The idea of status or 
hereditary qualities caused him to be regarded as incapable 
of higher activities, and as naturally designed for his de- 
graded position. 

The serf was a slave on the way to freedom. He was 
attached to the land, could not be bought and sold, had a 
definite portion of land for his own tillage, worked a speci- 
fied number of days for his lord, and made payment to 
the lord of produce at specified seasons and in definitely 
stated amounts. Slavery had grown into serfdom in Gaul 
before the end of the empire. In other western countries 
slavery did not largely exist, serfdom taking its place. It 
was gradually softened in character, and the serf became 
the peasant at the end of feudalism. The crusades, the 
black death and other ravages of disease, as well as the per- 
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Peasant Dance on May Day. From a Fourteenth Century Volume. 


sistent influence of Christianity, led to the mitigation and ex- 
tinction of serfdom. Various economic conditions, with 
the growth of industry and commerce, made serfdom un- 
profitable ; and it was succeeded by the wage-system of labor, 
which slowly took its place from the twelfth century. 

To some extent, even from the ninth century, wage- 
labor was made use of; and it grew in economic value with 
the gradual abolition of serfdom. The serfs took advantage 
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of every opportunity to better their position, the days of 
service in each week were lessened, monasteries liberated 
their bondsmen, and a general tendency to recognize the ad- 
vantages of freedom developed. The result was that by 
the fifteenth century serfdom was practically at an end, 
though the peasant class remained, with many prejudices 
existing against it. 

For women serfdom had the advantage over slavery of 
‘permitting marriage, and yet it could not take place with 
‘out the consent of the lord. In case those seeking mar 
riage belonged to different estates, since it took the woman 
from that where she had been reared, a considerable mone) 
compensation to her lord was requisite. This subjection of 
women, in whatever degree, to the will of a master, wo: 
far from conducive to morality, and was taken advantage of 
in many instances. This was true of the clergy to a large 
extent in the early centuries, many of whom had wives in 
fact, though the church did not permit of their legal mar 
riage. 

The peasant women worked much in the fields, and wer 
familiar with all kinds of farm labor. They spun and wove 
for their families and made their clothes. They knew some 
thing of folk-medicine and the care of the sick; but as a 
‘tule they received no education whatever. Inheritance of 
wproperty was the same for peasant as for feudal women 

Under the economic and social system existing previon 
"to feudalism, and even for a considerable period after it h>' 
‘begun, each household, village, or other group, was to » 
large extent capable of providing for its own needs of a!! 
kinds. It secured its own food, clothing, houses, barns, an: 
other necessities. Each workman was capable of many oc 
cupations or the several necessary trades were provide 
with special workmen in each village. Those artic! 
not thus secured were obtained from pedlars or tro 
eling merchants. In the same manner, craftsmen tr° 
eled from house to house or village to ville 
but this at a somewhat later date. Fairs also we 
held as soon as settled conditions made them possible. Th: 








Besieging the Castle of Love. A Medieval Conception born of 
Chivalry. 
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were held on neutral territory, where several towns joined, 
or at other convenient places for the gathering together of 
the people of neighboring villages.: Here were brought for 
sale or exchange such superfluous articles as were not re- 
quired, and such merchandise as might be in demand, and 
which was brought from a distance. At first the fairs were 
held at such stated periods as accommodated the largest 
number; but as their services became greater the periods 
were prolonged or became more frequent until they were 
held continuously, and towns came into existence. In this 
manner trade increased, money came into greater use, and 
commerce began to develop systematically. As commerce 
grew, trade extended more widely, until it reached distant 
countries, the towns grew into cities, especially in northern 
Italy, and in northern Germany along the shores of the Baltic 
sea. At first these communities retained the old communal 
form of organization, remodeled to serve their special needs. 
Hence the name of communes, or associations for mutual 
aid and support in the struggles with the feudal powers, 
which were vigorously opposed to them. In their early 
history the growing cities had the protection of bishops and 
the church; but as they became larger, they were com- 
pelled to defend their own right to exist. This could be 
cone only by means of a large degree of democratic co- 
dperation. The people united to build walls around their 
towns, trained themselves for self protection, and learned to 
spring to the defense of their community whenever the 
great bell of the town-hall was rung with signal of alarm. 
After a long and fierce struggle with the neighboring lords, 
the towns secured their independence, though sometimes, 
as at Florence, at the cost of making the lords citizens, and 
the erection of their castles within the city itself. In time, 
nearly all the cities became self-governing, though war was 
often continued at intervals for centuries, their liberty being 
secured only at the price of eternal vigilance. 

Within the city a considerable degree of the old com- 
munal life was continued in the form of merchant gilds 
or leagues of merchants for mutual protection, and for 
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Domestic Occupation among the Peasants. From a Wood-cut At- 
tributed to Holbein, Sixteenth Century. 
the development of opportunities of trade. Whenever a 
ship went out from one of these cities the captain formed 
all on board into a gild for the voyage, which might last 
for months or years, each person being required to pledge 
himself to aid in the protection of the vessel and his com- 
panions. In the same manner, pilgrims to Rome or else- 
where formed themselves into protective associations. Com- 
panies of workmen, such as those gathered together from 
many places for the building of a cathedral, immediately 
formed themselves into a gild, with officers, rulers for their 
government, and protective features which insured against 
sickness or accident. Indeed, these forms of communal or- 
ganization were universal ; and it was thought that no pleas- 
ure or work could be carried on without them. 

Within the city there grew up class divisions; but a 
very large degree of mutual loyalty was secured as the 
basis of its life and prosperity. As the cities grew in size 
they began to league together for mutual protection in their 
commercial enterprises. In time the Hanseatic League 
included nearly a hundred cities, and was a powerful influ- 
ence throughout northern Europe in behalf of commerce and 
municipal independence. These communities of manufac- 
turing and commercial merchants and artisans became inde- 
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pendent of the lords in their castles, the feudal states, and 
even of the Emperor. At first the Emperor favored the 
growth of the cities as a means of holding in check the 
feudal lords; but in time they became practically independ- 
ent of all other political powers. The cities grew as feudal- 
ism decayed; and they produced a form of social and polit- 
ical life very different from that of chivalry. 

The cities belonged to the bourgeois or middle-class as 
the castles to the barons. The basis of feudalism was land, 
as the foundation of the cities was trade or money-wealth. 
With the growth of manufactures and trade, wealth and 
cities, the middle-class increased in numbers and power. 
Although feudalism was society organized for constant 
warfare, which went on almost continuously in some form 
while it lasted, yet its economic foundation was agriculture. 
The serf who tilled the soil was as essential to feudalism as 
the knight himself. The city at first also depended on agri- 
culture, and all about it were the farms cultivated by its in- 
habitants or by those subject to its control. In time the 
cities came to depend more and more on fishing and trading, 
and then on manufacturing and commerce. This alienation 
from the peasants became at last a great source of their 
weakness, for in times of stress and siege they were cut off 
from those on whom they were economically dependent. 
Their downfall was at last in considerable degree owing to 
this failure to combine their affairs with those of the people 
of the surrounding territory, with all whose interests theirs 
were mutually linked. 

Within every city was not only the merchant-gild, but 
also the crafts-gild. The old household industries sufficed 
for the early fairs and towns, but as the cities grew a sys- 
tem of town economy or of manufacturing by skilled crafts- 
men was developed. Many of the craftsmen cultivated at 
first a few acres of land; but as the cities increased in size 
the tendency was to depend upon the outside population, 
protected by each city, for its food supply. The merchants 
became wealthy, aristocratic, and exclusive ; and, after a long 
struggle, separate gilds for the craftsmen, were organized. 
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In part, however, these gilds did not owe their origin to the 
new conditions. The gilds were a continuation of the old clan 
life under a greatly modified environment. As the ties of 
blood-relationship loosened in the gens, the tendency grew to 
organize social and industrial life on the basis of occupation 
or contiguity of habitation, and its place was slowly taken by 
clubs or associations with a religious or social motive. As 
town economy developed, these clubs took the form of gilds, 
and were at once religious, social, occupational, and pro- 
tective against sickness and accident. The gild of each craft 
at first included all workmen in that trade. As the cities 
grew each had its own merchants gild, which included all 
the citizens. In order to become a citizen membership in the 
gild was essential. Afterward membership was restricted, 
the craft gilds appeared, and with them a long struggle for 
rights and privileges. The cities produced an aristocratic 
merchant class, which was as exclusive and tyrannical as 
the feudal class had been towards the early merchants. 
When it is remembered that all manufactures and all 
commerce were carried on for centuries by the gilds or under 
their auspices, it is interesting to recognize that women were 
admitted to them on the same basis as men. The wife and 
daughters of a member were always eligible to membership, 
except in the instance of a few gilds only. In the merchant 
gilds women could become traders on their own account, 
and could join freely in the common meals and in the fes- 
tivities. They were cared for in the case of sickness or 
death with the same friendly spirit as were the male mem- 
bers. The laws of the gild, as well as those of the city, 
treated women exactly the same as men, and recognized their 
equality by treating them alike. A woman could engage 
in any commercial pursuit, and often did so in conjunction 
with her husband or in succession to him after his death. 
Women often engaged as “brewsters,” as the feminine ter- 
mination of the word indicates. The ale houses and inns 
were also largely kept by women. An ordinance of Edward 
Third, about the middle of the fourteenth century, mentions 
the trades of brewsters, bakers, carders, and spinners, work- 
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Country-women with their Wares, paying Fees to a Clerk, Fifteenth 
Century. 
ers of wool, linen cloth and silk, brawdestlers and break- 
ers of wool, as especially those carried on by women; and 
permits them to “freely use and work, as they have done 
before, this time without any impeachment or being re- 
strained of this ordinance.” The great companies of Lon- 
don, the largest of the gilds, admitted women freely, and on 
a basis of equality with men. In the fourteenth century 
in England a married woman was permitted by law to act in 
business as if she were single, to carry on business independ- 
ently of her husband, and without his incurring responsi- 
bility. The fact that a woman was under the guardianship 
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of her husband or a legal protector did not prevent her act- 

ing as an independent person in all business transactions. 
In the craft gilds the wife and daughters were not 
only members, though not always permitted to vote; but 
they worked with the husband and father at his craft, in 
which they often became 
SSNS as skilled as he. The 

y) SS \ AN AY a 

D SE privileges of the women 
=| were the same as those 
of the men, in all which 
concerned the economic 
and social life of the 
gild. A widow was 
: cared for, if she needed 
‘tee .| protection or support. 
Se She took the place of her 
husband in the craft, 
Y ’ : continued his work, 
* Ss guided the labors of her 
sons, daughters, appren- 
tices and journeymen, 
and conducted the neces- 
sary buying and selling. 
If she married again, 
which was not necessary 
for merely economic reasons, and her second husband was 
of the same craft, she conferred on him the right of mem- 
bership, in case he did not already belong to her gild. Mem- 
bership in the gilds was carefully guarded, good conduct 
was insisted upon, and morality was watched over with 
scrupulous care. It was required that the journeyman 
should not marry; but the master must have a wife. To 
some of the gilds only those could gain admission who were 
of good descent or who had become skilled craftsmen. Even 
the descent of the wife must come up to the requisite stand- 
ard, for her wifehood gave her membership in the gild as 
a right. The training of children was watched over; they 
were expected to follow the craft of their parents, and to 
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The Worker in Wire. 
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become gild members at the proper age. An occupation 
followed up to the age of twelve could not thereafter be 
abandoned for another. 

Not unnaturally there was more or less of friction in 
the gilds between men and women. Girls sometimes served 
a regular apprenticeship, and now and then there were dis- 
putes as to their wages. Some gilds forbade the employ- 
ment of wife and daughters, and this became the general 
rule at the end of the seventeenth 
century, though by this time the 
gilds were practically extinct. On 
the other hand, some crafts were 
almost wholly in the hands of 
women, such as spinning and 
wool-combing. Women occupied 
in trade, and not belonging to 
the crafts, were required to join, 
in case they employed other 
workmen. In Germany during 
the fourteenth century every 
seamstress having apprentice- 
girls under her care must join Oil Crushing, Sixteenth 
the gild and become a “bur- Century. 
gher” or citizen. In some cities women were restricted 
to special kinds of labor, as when the tailors were required 
to work on linen only. 

In the gild days it did not seem out of place, or in the 
slightest degree peculiar, for women to engage actively in 
the crafts and in business.) The association of men and 
women in all kinds of labor and trade was not only com- 
mon, but seemed no more unnatural than for men and 
women to live together in the same houses. Custom was 
a perfect safeguard against all improprieties, in so far as 
this result is ever secured in human society. The “breth- 
ren and sistren” sat together and voted together in the gild 
meetings without the slightest feeling of impropriety or in- 
convenience. An able authority says that not five out of five 
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Fourteenth Century Artisans. 


hundred but were formed equally of men and women, and 
because the crafts they represented were carried on equally 
by those of both sexes working harmoniously together. 
The women as well as the men wore a gild costume or liv- 
ery, which the laws of the state required. 

Not only were young men aided by their gilds to begin 
as masters in their crafts; but girls were helped with money 
to marry, or to go into a religious house, as they might 
prefer. Many laws in regard to laborers and craftsmen, 
especially after the black death, mention men and women 
equally, making no distinction between them. Ordinances 
of gilds passed at this period made women equally respon- 
sible with men, and refused to relieve them of gild duties 
because they married. It was required that young women, 
as well as young men, should become burgesses of the city 
at the expiration of their period of apprenticeship. Other 
ordinances, however, seem to favor women, for they were 






















Rich Bourgeois Woman, Woman of the lower classes, and Woman 
of Nobility in Costumes typical of the Fifteenth Century. 


not required to restrict themselves to one craft, as were 
the men. 

It is sometimes asserted that women, having been re- 
stricted to household labor, have done nothing to improve 
the conditions of house-management. The first of these 
statements has been true only during the last two centuries, 
except for the noble and wealthy classes. Until the intro- 
duction of machine production, nearly all women labored 
with their husbands and sons, whether on the farm or im 
the shop, whether as farmers or craftsmen. It is true that 
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Artisan’s Wife and Rich Merchant in Costumes typical of the 
Fifteenth Century. 
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this form of codperative labor was modified after the in- 
troduction of town-economy or the larger forms of manu- 
facturing carried on in cities. It had no real evils, however, 
until machine industry became common and the wage- 
system grew to be co-extensive with it. Nor was child 
labor in any real sense an evil while it was carried on in 
the household, and under the apprentice system. Both 
have become intolerable in connection with the machine and 
with wages, which destroy childhood and make any genu- 
ine education impossible. 

A German writer on the education of girls in the 
medieval age said that those of the peasant class were taught 
to watch the poultry, to do small chores in the house and 
fields, to accept the forms of religious thought and practice 
necessary to their class, to barely know how to read and 
write, and then to marry. In the craftsman class all girls 
were trained in the father’s craft, and their opportunities 
of learning to read and write were considerably better than 
those of the peasants. All girls were taught to spin and 
weave, and to make the clothing of their families. Those 
with leisure were taught embroidery and other forms of 
ornamental work. The daughters of wealthy burghers 
had tutors, and, after the fourteenth century, there were 
schools for them in most of the cities. Toward the later 
period of feudalism girls were sent from the castles to those 
of the higher and famed nobles for a period of apprentice- 
ship in manners and the arts of society, as the young nobles 
were sent for training in knighthood to famous lords. The 
same method was to some extent followed by wealthy bur- 
ghers, in order that daughters might have the benefits of a 
polished training. 

The German writer already quoted says that in the 
thirteenth century education was unknown to most of the 
women of the nobility, and that with the men it was even 
worse. Famous knights of the medieval age, such as Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach and Ulrich von Lichtenstein, both 
of them poets of high gifts and great renown, were unable 
to read and write. Education was largely confined to the 
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clerical class, that is, to the clergy and those belonging to 
the monastic orders. A knight need not be educated in the 
literary sense, and he might scorn such training as weak and 
effeminate. On the other hand, women were more likely to 
receive an education, because it was held in high esteem in 
many of the convents, and because it was thought to be con- 
ducive to their interest in religion. 

In the gilds there were always persons who could write, 
and even the women were quite as likely as the men to be 
able to serve their fellow-craftsmen in this manner. After 
the cities began their extensive commercial connections edu- 
cation became more and more desirable, and a knowledge 
of foreign languages became essential. The cities became, 
therefore, centers of educational improvement; and in this 
advance women had their share, though it was quite other 
than that of the men, in so far as concerned the grammar- 
schools, gymnasia and universities, which rigidly excluded 
them. While women were free and equal in the gilds, in the 
academic world they had no recognition whatever, outside 
the convents. However, in the fifteenth century an in- 
creasing number of women found opportunities, albeit lim- 
ited ones, for a literary and classical education. They were 
of the prosperous middle-class quite as often as of the 
nobility. 

It must be apparent, from the above statement of facts, 
which could be greatly extended, that in the medieval age 
the gilds afforded women the enjoyment of a freedom of 
~ occupation not usually known before or since. They stood 
side by side with the men in nearly all crafts, and could 
engage in commerce on a basis of equality, and with a de- 
gree of protection equal to that of the men. 

What may most deeply impress us in this survey of 
medieval industry, in connection with our study of feudal- 
ism, are the wide diversities of life represented. Many 
types of activity appear before us, with varied interests, 
with picturesque and diverse groups of men and women. 
This diversity and romantic interest are due in part to the 
inheritance of the old Roman civilization, added to by Chris- 
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Jean Jouvenel des Ursins, the Leader of Parisian Merchants, and 
His Wife, Fifteenth Century. 


tianity and its many-sided appeals to the fresh, unjaded 
races that had conquered and settled western Europe. While 
these tribes had much in common, there sprang from them 
many types of national development, each in its own way 
working out forms of political and social growth highly 
important for modern civilization. The languages, litera- 
tures, governments, social institutions, and industries of 
these nations had much in common, and they followed in 
many respects the same lines of growth. Each of them, 
however, had its own distinct characteristics, and it ad- 
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Tanners in Ceremonial Costume. Fourteenth Century. 


vanced in ways of its own towards the civilization of to- 
day. The varied phases ot life shown by these nations, 
however, are in no direction more interesting or important 
than in those manifested by the manifold development of 
women’s opportunities and needs. For women the same 
social and industrial causes produced essentially the same 
relations to the family, the state, and the problems of labor; 
but many were the variations from the general movement, 
with frequent changes in law, several revolutions in indus- 
try, a constant variation and expansion in religion, and a 
slow progress in custom and moral idea. During this period 
the political status of women receded rather than advanced ; 
but the whole movement for women, as a class, was toward 
those higher opportunities which the life of today has se- 
cured them. 
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By James Henry Breasted 
Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History and Director Has- 
kell Oriental Museum, University of Chicago. 
T is twilight after a long day’s sail as we creep slowly 
among the large islands obstructing the river at Thebes. 
‘A faint and fleeting glimpse of the enormous pylons of 
Karnak on the east side, disappearing among palms and 
grain fields, is the only hint that we have reached the once 
mighty city. Presently the lights from the hotels, shops 
and bazars along the water-front of Luxor recall us again 
to the modern world, incongruous enough as the colossal 
columns of the temple loom grandly for a moment through 
the gathering gloom, while the dahabiyeh swings into place 
among the shipping, and the huge sail swaying lazily in the 
dying night-wind is gathered in by the agile sailors. 

Who can ever forget the next morning, the first day in 
Thebes? He who is wise will be on deck before the sun, 
watching the fading pink on the marvelous sculptured cliffs 
far behind the western plain. With the glass one picks out 
the sombre giants of the plain, the colossi of Memnon 
tipped with the morning light, which they once greeted with 
a cry of joy. To their left is the mass of Medinet Habu, 
on their right the tumbled pylons of the Ramesseum, and 
fehind them all the wonderful panorama of the western 
cliffs, suffused with the magic, ever changing hues of the 
desert sun-rise, from the promontory above Medinet Habu 
to the vast bay of Der el-Bahri, enfolding the temples of 





*Copyright, 1909, by James Henry Breasted. 

Earlier articles of the series were. I. “The Nile Dwellers 
and Their Land,” September; II. “Alexandria and Cairo,” October ; 
Wil. “The Pyramids and Sphinx—Memphis and Heliopolis,” No- 
wember; IV. “The Voyage of the Nile—Abydos and Denderah,” 
December. 
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Queen Hatshepsut,—cliffs that are pierced at every point 
with tomb doors marking the resting places of the men who 
made this the first great monumental city of the ancient 
world. Behind those cliffs are the tombs of the imperial 
Pharaohs, the world’s first emperors. For us western 
Thebes is a city of the dead. Nevertheless, more than one 
sumptuous palace of the emperors adorned the western 
plain, and an imposing line of temples of a mortuary char- 
acter swept along the foot of the rugged cliffs from Medinet 
Habu over yonder on the southwest to the temple of Seti I 
on the northeast. Between the cliffs and the river stretched 
a vast quarter of the ancient city, but probably the larger 
quarter of the town occupied the eastern plain, where we 
are moored, a quarter stretching between and around the 
vast sanctuaries of Karnak and Luxor, the latter with its 
towering colonnades rising here but a stone’s throw from our 
landing. 

From the sombre mud-brick houses of the village the 
women come down to the river to draw water, bearing their 
heavy jars upon their heads, and swaying with light and 
willowy grace as their sinuous forms mount the bank again, 
and disappear among the houses. The morning call to 
prayer floats down from the minaret of the mosque in the 
temple court, and the whistle of the incoming early train 
from Cairo completes with an abrupt punctuation completely 
modern the historical cycle in which your mind has been 
moving. When the pyramids of Gizeh were slowly rising 
on the cliffs west of Cairo, nearly five thousand years ago, 
there was but a provincial town here, of just such mud huts 
as those before us now. A local governor, and later a pro- 
vincial baron, whose family tombs have been found over 
yonder in the western cliffs, resided here, and then, cen- 
turies after the Old Kingdom had passed away, this pro- 
vincial town became the leader of the south against the 
north. Its barons fought the lords of Siut, whose tomhs 
we visited there, in their defense of the weak kings of 
Heracleopolis, and by the middle of the twenty-second cen- 
tury B. C. the north had given way, and a Theban family 
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attained the unprecedented honor of the kingship. 
Thus arose the Middle Kingdom in the south. Then for 
the first time we hear of “Amon of Thebes,” till then an 
obscure provincial god. The Pharaohs of the Middle Kiny- 
dom, the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties, however, were 
obliged to reside in the north in order to control their dan- 
gerous rivals there. We shall therefore find few of their 
remains here. 

It was the emperors from the sixteenth century on, 
beginning with the Eighteenth Dynasty, who made Thebes 
what it was to the ancient world, and it is their buildings 
which we shall find here, the most stupendous ruins to be 
found on the site of any ancient city. Laden with the spoils 
of Asia and Nubia the emperors of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Dynasties returned to this superb cliff-en- 
circled plain, to adorn it with the mightiest temples that 
have ever risen by human hands. It was thus that it be- 
came the first great monumental city in the history of the 
ancient world. Its fame penetrated to the remotest limits 
of civilization. All are familiar with the lines of Homer: 

“Not all proud Thebes’ unrivalled walls contain 

(The world’s great empress on the Egyptian plain, 

That spreads her conquests o’er a thousand states, 

And pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 

Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars 

From each wide portal issuing to the wars ;) 

Though bribes were heaped on bribes, in number more 

Than dust in fields, or sand along the shore: 

Should all these offers for my friendship call.” 

(Iliad ix, 500-508. ) 

With the fall of the Empire and the transfer of the 
seat of power to the north the splendid city slowly declined 
until during the invasion of the Assyrians in the seventh 
century B. C., it fell a prey to fire and sword in a destruc- 
tion so appalling that it reached the ears of the Hebrew 
prophet Nahum, who reminded the Assyrians that their 
great Nineveh should suffer the same fate to which they 
had consigned Thebes. He says to Nineveh: “Art thou 
better than No-Ammon (Thebes), that was situate among 
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the rivers, that had the waters round about her; whose 
rampart was the sea, and her wall was of the sea? Ethiopia 
and Egypt were her strength and it was infinite: Put and 
Libya were thy helpers. Yet was she carried away, and she 
went into captivity: her young children also were dashed 
in pieces at the top of all the streets: and they cast lots 
for her honorable men, and all her great men were bound 
in chains” (Nahum iii, 8-10). And thus the proud city 
fell lower and lower, until Roman times, when still resisting 
and making insurrection, it was taken and laid utterly 
waste by the Roman prefect Cornelius Gallus. As a city it 
perished, degenerating then into a group of scattered vil- 
lages sprinkled over the plain. Of these the largest is Luxor, 
a town of 11,000 inhabitants, but the tiny village of Karnak 
further north, although much smaller is better known be- 
cause of the great temple there. 

These historical meditations, as we tramp to and fro 
on the deck of the dahabiyeh, are colored now by the be- 
guiling fragrance of delicious Turkish coffee floating aft 
from the cook’s tiny box of a kitchen, perched forward of 
the foremast, and the sufragi (cabin-servant) presently 
summons us down to breakfast, where the program of the 
day is eagerly discussed. The Luxor temple has already 
fascinated us all and we vote for a day among its mysterious 
halls lying so temptingly near our boat. No dragoman or 
donkeys are necessary. We seek first only the trusty 
Baedeker and we are presently under the shadow of the 
lofty colonnades that mark the central group of the long 
ruin now forming all that remains of the temple of Luxor. 

Keeping to the left we push north parallel with the 
river and the ruins and between both, rising on the accu- 
mulation of rubbish around the temple as we go, until a 
turn to the right brings us before the entrance. In two 
low towers with walls inclining inward, the front of the 
Luxor temple rises before us. I have said “rises” and yet 
it is surprisingly low,—indeed disappointingly so; but this 
is due to the fact that we are standing now on twenty-five 
or thirty feet of rubbish which has accumulated in and 
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around the temple in the course of ages. The rough 
brown-gray masonry of the temple pylon rises out of this 
rubbish, but its base is far below the present level of the 
town. Along the river-side of the temple the accumula- 
tions have been cleared away, but here in front they still 
lie, it being impossible to gain possession of the adjoining 
property, and secure the right to remove the debris. Thus 
the huge colossus of Ramses II with back against 
the pylon is buried to the breast, and the pavement on which 
he stands is twenty-five feet below the surface of the rub- 
bish. The same is true of the obelisk of Ramses II on the 
left of the temple door. 

This temple front once overlooked a fair town, and 
told its inhabitants a tale of their ruler’s valor on the field 
of battle. The heroic form of Ramses II is depicted in 
virile relief on the face of the pylon, as he scatters his 
Hittite foes on the plains of Syria. Over his head the story 
of the fight is written, repeating the refrain of which the 
king was always so proud: “I was alone and no army was 
with me.” The towering figure of Ramses and the scat- 
tered masses of the enemy were once colored in the gayest 
hues; but now all that has faded away and they look down 
upon us, wan and pale on the gray stone, like ghosts of the 
vanished world to which they belong. This obelisk before 
us was once like all such shafts, one of a pair. Its fellow 
on the right was removed in 1832-3 by the French and 
erected by them in the Place de la Concorde in Paris, where 
it still stands. It is seventy-five feet high and weighs two 
hundred and twelve tons. The movement of a single shaft 
of such weight and dimensions gave the French engineers 
a task which taxed all their ingenuity and skill. This one 
is slightly higher than its fellow in Paris, but as its base 
has never been excavated, its exact height is not known. 
Like the obelisks of Heliopolis, including our own in New 
York, and the numerous shattered ones that lie among the 
ruins of the Delta cities, this before us is of granite from 
the first cataract, where we shall find another still unde. 
tached from the rock of the quarry in which it lies. What 
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Plan of Luxor Temple. 


architects erected the 
temple: a holy of holies, with a few cultus cham- 
bers about it, a colonnaded hall or hypostyle in 
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an opportunity for the imagina- 
tion as we recall that this shaft 
was floated down the river on 
a huge barge and set up here in 
the thirteenth century B. C. by 
the Pharaoh’s engineers with no 
force at their command but that 
of a host of human arms! 
Climbing a staircase in the 
interior of the eastern pylon- 
tower, where in the days of its 
builder, criminals awaiting trial 
or execution, were confined in 
the dark chambers opening from 
each landing, we emerge at the 
top for a general view down the 
axis of the temple. For a mo- 
ment the prospect is lost in a 
burst of blinding sunshine. Then 
slowly we look across the temple, 
its entire length stretching out 
before us, with shining river and 
the green of the palm-groves be- 
hind it. Far out yonder at the 
other end or back of the long 
structure was once a modest 
sanctuary, built probably by the 
Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty nearly 2000 B. C. Then 
as the splendor-loving emperors 
began the development of monu- 
mental Thebes, the modest old 
temple was torn down by Amen- 
hotep (Amenophis) III in the 
fifteenth century B. C. and his 
customary form of Empire 
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front of these, and before the whole a spacious court with 
tmposing colonnades surrounding it in a noble porch facing 
inward. These colonnades, the most beautiful in Egypt, 
and equalled on the Nile only by those of the lovely temple 
of Soleb in far-away Nubia; form a noble prospect from 
our lofty perch. But the architects of Amenhotep III were 
not content. They dreamed of greater things and planned 
to erect in front of their temple another and much greater 
columned hall, preceded by a vast court. In beginning the 
hall they first set up the double row of columns on each 
side of the central aisle. The king’s death left the project 
unfinished, and the central colonnade still stands alone, with- 
out those that should have risen on either side. Naked and 
carrying only the massive architraves, they rise here before 
us, each fifty feet high, the largest columns ever erected 
down to this time by any Pharaoh. But their significance 
is not in their size, nor in their beautiful contours, but in 
their arrangement on either side of a central aisle, which as 
the conditions show was to be a nave, with lower side-aisles 
on either hand, forming a clear-story. Amenhotep’s archi- 
tects had thus planned the first example of the basilica 
type, the form from which the cathedral architecture of later 
Europe developed. In Luxor therefore we are contemplat - 
ing the germ out of which the fundamental element of 
cathedral architecture grew, and we are beginning to see 
what a chapter in the history of art was written during the 
imperial age at Thebes. 

Nothing but that roofless nave, with its lofty columns, 
was left by Amenhotep III, and when Ramses II, in the 
beginning of the imperial decadence, attempted to give the 
unfinished project a facade, his architects made no effort 
to continue the old plans of a century earlier. They could 
do nothing better than to erect a court before the unfinished 
nave. They tore down a lovely chapel of Thutmose III to 
make room for it, and altered the axis, because the build- 
ing would otherwise have approached too closely to the 
river. A slovenly example of decadent construction was 
the result, and in it the blocks of Thutmose III’s chapel 
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were incorporated. It is his pylon, built as a front for his 
court, on which we are standing. 

A Moslem sanctuary stands in Ramses’ court today ; 
its white minaret rises against the dark colonnade of Amen- 
hotep III’s nave. The bright Egyptian sun streams through 
the colonnades and throws their shadows in long black rows 
upon the pavement. No worshiper now moves down the 
silent aisles ; the voice of the chanting priest, the cry of the 
singing women, are heard no more, and the great god who 
once sat in mysterious power in yonder secret chamber is 
forgotten. In his holy place are Christian frescoes and his 
halls long resounded with the hymns of Christian believers, 
whose fathers were his devotees. [rom the minaret before 
us floats the quavering, musical call to prayer, the call of a 
faith which grew up among those desert barbarians whom 
the Pharaohs despised,—a faith that knows not Amon. For 
of all the natives who respond to the call, whose fathers 
worshiped in this sanctuary, not one now knows the name 
of the great god, who once presided here, and even the 
language in which his praise was sung is forever forgotten 
among them. Behind us, too, the ancient world has been 
equally displaced by the modern. Nearly two miles north- 
ward we can discern the tops of the Karnak pylon-towers. 
Between this Luxor temple-front and yonder mass of Kar- 
nak, there was once a noble quarter, beautiful with tropical 
gardens through which passed avenues of sculptured 
sphinxes connecting the two great temples, which we now 
call Luxor and Karnak. The loss of these surroundings, 
and the fading of the colors with which the temples were 
adorned, have made the sombre impression of the present 
ruin a very different thing from that which the ancient con- 
ditions conveyed. Imagine such cvlonnades as these of 
Luxor, with their soaring contours painted with all the 
bright hues of the tropic verdure which they represent, all 
aglow with throbbing color under a tropic sky, and framed 
in masses of opulent green, as the tall palms embowering 
the court bow languidly over the roof of the porticoes, and 
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you will have some faint hint of the beauty, of which an 
Egyptian architect was master. 

The wise visitor at Thebes, who is not driven to his 
task by the merciless dragoman carrying out the inexorable 
program of a “Cook party,” will spend the rest of his day 
reading on the dahabiyeh, till the course of events at Thebes 
unfolds before him like a vast and vivid panorama. Then as 
the golden sunset-light glorifies all Luxor, he will enter the 
temple courts and halls again, and find a place where the 
thrilling rhythm of the stately colonnades is enriched with 
the magic of pink and gold, fading at last into the sudden 
and dusky shadows of the dying day. Then only does the 
charm of the ancient world, the subtle mystery of age, the 
message of the age-long struggle of man settle upon your 
soul and merge into the greater mystery of the undivined 
future of the race, toward which the men who made Thebes 
contributed a dower, whose wealth we are beginning but 
imperfectly to comprehend, as for the first time we enter 
the walls of Luxor and Karnak. 

Next morning begins a momentous day for the first- 
time visitor at Thebes. We are to spend the day at Karnak. 
Before breakfast the donkeys are braying under the win- 
dows of the dining saloon; or if there are ladies in the party 
who prefer it, there are now a few carriages in Luxor, which 
can be had at an exorbitant price. Shaking off a swarm of 
hawkers of bogus antiquities we presently emerge from the 
low mud-brick houses of the town. Traversing fields now 
under cultivation, where once the villas, chateaus, and 
splendid residences of Thebes, surrounded the gardens and 
avenues connecting the temple precincts, the sombre ruins 
of southern Karnak are discoverable at intervals through 
the palms. Without warning we are riding down a stately 
avenue of sphinxes. The palms are growing even in the 
avenue. The long line of ram-headed sphinxes on either 
hand is part of the ancient connection between Luxor and 
Karnak. In plundering bands the soldiers of Assyria 
marched down this avenue; Persian hordes have swarmed 
through it, the phalanxes of Alexander have trodden it, the 
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legions of -Rome have wrecked its beauty, the image-hating 
:Maslems, Arab and’.Turk have shattered its sculptures, Na- 
poleon’s. southern acdtvahce traversed it, and now under Eng- 
:hsh .protectian;: French officials guard it from hurt. War- 
worn and,.weather:beaten, these scarred and battered forms 
show. little’ of their former semblance, and you can find but 
rarely a single ram that still bears a head. 

A stately portal of stone, the gateway of a now van- 
ished wall of brick enclosing the enorinous complex of tem- 
ples at Karnak, reminds us of a Roman triumphal arch, as 
we ride through, to find the avenue of sphinxes broadening 
and continuing on the other side. It leads us to the pylon 
of a small temple of the Theban Khonsu erected by Ramses 
III and his decadent successors of the Twentieth Dynasty 
(twelfth century B. C.). As we pass it by, the vast mass 
of Karnak in its whole length of nearly a quarter of a mile 
lies stretching east and west directly across our path. East 
of us and parallel with our northern progress is the magnifi- 
cent southern approach, from a now vanished temple of 
Mut, in the south through a long avenue of sphinxes, and 
four successive pylons (see plan). The main temple faces 
westward, that is toward the river, and the main or western 
approach was from a quay on the river, passing which we 
ride up the western avenue of sphinxes to the enormous 
“first pylon.” 

We leave our donkeys here at the pylon gateway, and 
turning to the left through a small doorway in the pylon- 
mass we climb a dark interior staircase, with landings at 
short intervals, which look into cells deeply imbedded in 
the pylon masonry. As at Luxor these once served as 
places of imprisonment for criminals. All at once the daz- 
zling Egyptian sunshine envelops up again, and we look 
down upon such a scene of grandeur and desolation as only 
this, the greatest sanctuary ever erected by human hands, can 

display. The pylon upon which we stand was erected by 
the Ptolemies a century or two before Christ, and yonder 
at the other end of the mass, nearly a quarter of a mile 
away, are a few blocks of the earliest temple here, begun 
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Dahabiyeh moored beside Luxor Temple. Sailors on the yard tak- 
ing in sail. 









Court of Amenhotep III at Luxor. (Court C on Plan.) 
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Native Houses and Front of Luxor Temple. Obelisk of Ramses 
II on left of entrance and Colossus of same King buried to 
shoulders on the right. 





Great Columns of unfinished Nave of Amenhotep III in Luxor Tem- 


ple. (Colonnade B on Plan.) 











First Pylon of Karnak from Southeast. Small buried Temple of 
Ramses III extending into Court at Left. 





View across First Court of Luxor Temple before Excavation. Mod- 
ern Mosque in Court, and Obelisk of Ramses II seen through 
Entrance. 
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Karnak Temple from behind the Holy of Holies. Obelisk of Hat- 
shepsut beyond Holy of Holies, Nave of Great Hypostyle in 
the Middle. 





Natives at work on the Restoration of the Great Hypostyle of Karnak. 





Above: Seti I charges the Galilean Stronghold of Kadesh. Below: 
Seti I charges Libyans on the right and slays Libyan King at 
left. Reliefs at Karnak. 


Seti I in his Chariot returns from Palestine driving captives before 
him to the predecessor of the Suez Canal on the Asiatic fron- 
tier of Egypt. Relief at Karnak. 








Karnak Temple from the Southeast. Obelisk of Hatshepsut at right. 
Nave of Great Hypostyle in the Middle. 
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Amon Leads captive the Cities and Towns of Palestine and pre- 
sents them to the Pharaoh Sheshonk (Shishak in the Old Tes- 
tament). Relief at Karnak. 








Looking from the Holy of Holies, down the Nave of the Great Hy- 
postyle of Karnak. The Obelisk of Thutmose I in the fore- 
ground. 
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Thebes: Karnak and Luxor 








Plan of Karnak Temple. 
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nearly 2000 B. C. The temple of Karnak therefore was 
some eighteen hundred years in building, and that is the 
length of the period down which we look from the top of 
this lofty Ptolemaic pylon, to the Twelfth Dynasty blocks 
near the other end. To him who knows them the great 
epochs of this vast period are visible in the successive courts 
and halls and pylons as the gigantic temple grew, century 
by century, age by age, from yonder Middle Kingdom 
nucleus, toward the river and its completion in the pylon 
on which we stand. We see the two obelisks that mark 
the point where the Eighteenth Dynasty, the greatest period 
of the Empire, stopped in 1350 B. C., some six hundred 
years after the Middle Kingdom beginning. Just this side 
of the obelisks we discern the roofing blocks of the hypos- 
tyle, the greatest colonnaded hall ever erected in the his- 
tory of architecture. Through the towering doorway, now 
defaced by modern timber buttresses, the gigantic columns 
of the nave can be distinguished. Here then in this hall is 
the work of the Nineteenth Dynasty, the Decline of the 
Empire, and the huge pylon of the same age which fronted 
it marking the close of the imperial epoch, now a tumbled 
mountain of blocks, is a symbol of the ruin which then 
oveftook the Empire. In the twelfth century B. C., Ram- 
ses III built a tiny temple to Amon right across the path 
of the giant, as it crept toward the river, never supposing 
that the structure would be continued on a scale so tre- 
mendous. But a little over two centuries later the Libyan 
Pharaohs of the Twenty-second Dynasty laid out this vast 
court stretching out at our feet, and included in it the front 
half of Ramses III’s littie temple, as well as another small 
sanctuary, a little older, which lay in the way. But the 
Libyans could not complete this the largest pylon in Egypt, 
which fronts the court. It was not erected until after Alex- 
ander the Great’s successors had seized Egypt. Even these 
energetic Greek kings did not finish it, for it remains in- 
complete at the present day, and the brick ramps or inclined 
planes up which the blocks for the masonry were trans- 
ported to the top, are still standing against the west side of 
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the pylon. If this temple had perished before modern sci- 
ence had made any record of it, we should know very 
little of the Egyptian Empire. Not alone architecturally is 
the building a summary of the history of the Empire. Upon 
its walls have been recorded by emperor after emperor the 
achievements of his reign. It is a vast historical volume, 
richly illustrated. For these records offer not merely the 
inscriptional narrative of the Pharaoh’s victories, but also 
vast walls filled with graphic pictures sculptured in stone, 
depicting the various incidents of the battles, sieges, marches 
and triumphs, in which the kings took part. As we descend 
therefore, and wander through the building, we must let 
these walls tell their story. 

We cross the huge court, and just outside the south wall 
is a large relief of Sheshonk I, called Shishak in the Old 
Testament. There we see him receiving from Amon as a 
gift the prisoners and the walled towns, which he captured 
in Palestine in the days of Solomon’s son Rehoboam. Among 
them are many names of places known in the Old Testa- 
ment; indeed one is called “Field of Abraham.” These 
walls before us were erected with means contributed from 
the spoils of Jerusalem (which the Old Testament account 
states Shishak captured), and of other Palestinian towns; if 
this list on the wall were in a better state of preservation, 
probably the name of Jerusalem could be found there. 

A moment more and we are standing under the columns 
of the nave in the great hall of Karnak. We have passed 
up the centuries as we went through the fore court, and this 
is the grandeur of the dying Empire of Egypt. No words 
can convey the sense of imposing, even overwhelming 
majesty that overcomes the beholder, who follows for the 
first time the forms of these soaring giants, as they rise 
against the bright Egyptian sky, looking down through the 
vast and roofless architraves. It adds little to know that a 
hundred men might stand upon the summit of each capital, 
up there sixty-five feet from the pavement. These twelve 
colossal columns, standing in two rows of six on each side 
of the nave, are higher than those of the side-aisles, so that 
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the building represents a basilica type, like that of which 
we saw the unfinished and earliest example at Luxor. One 
hundred and thirty-four columns in all supported the roof, 
and we can easily believe it when we learn that the hall is 
three hundred and forty feet wide, that it is large enough 
to receive the entire cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. And 
this is but a single hall of the temple! Many of the columns 
on either side of the nave have tottered and stand ready 
to fall, or have indeed fallen and now stand at a sharp angle, 
leaning against their comrades for support. On the morn- 
ing of October third, 1899, eleven columns fell in succes- 
sion, carrying over partially three more, and bringing down 
seventeen massive architraves. The government is still en- 
gaged in replacing these columns and restoring the hall. 
Although none of the great columns of the nave fell, the 
restoration of the others has occupied ten years and is still 
unfinished,—a consideration which much increases our re- 
spect for Ramses I, Seti I, and Ramses II, father, son, and 
grandson, who erected this hall. 

As we turn from the nave and pass northward, we find 
the outside of the north wall occupied by a colossal series of 
reliefs of Seti I, nearly one hundred and seventy-five feet 
long. These might occupy us for the rest of day, especially 
if we follow the evidences of erasure and insertion, the 
traces of court intrigue and rivalry between princely as- 
pirants for the crown,—all that remains to tell us of the 
successive struggles for an imperial throne in a great epoch 
of the early East. To discern these things is to make 
these walls reflect to us the inner life of the past in the 
Orient, of which they are the sole surviving expression. 
But yonder await us the splendid granite obelisks of Thut- 
mose I and his daughter Hatshepsut. The queen’s obelisk 
is the tallest now surviving in Egypt, being ninety-seven 
and a half feet high. Like the reliefs of Seti, it too bears 
traces of a family feud, the romance of the first great woman 
in history. Ah, what a life these walls have preserved to 
us: the able commanders in Asia, from whose campaigns 
came the wealth to erect them; the gifted architects who 
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were writing a new chapter in architecture; the priests and 
theologians who were discerning for the first time the world- 
shadowing figure of the universal god and hence erased 
from these walls the word “gods;” the statesmen on the 
throne who swayed all the forces of the first imperial age 
the world had seen, and the brilliant group of lords and 
ministers, who here in Thebes and yonder in Asia and Nubia 
were making the Pharaoh lord of the world ;—all this pic- 
ture of the great personalities of imperial Thebes is re- 
flected from these marred and shattered Karnak walls, while 
at a thousand points the picture is brightened with a wealth 
of detail from many a scene and many a tale on the sculp- 
tured walls of the tombs of these men—tombs now lying 
empty by the score in the face of the cliffs on the other side 
of the river where we have yet to visit them.* 

*It would require a volume to carry the visitor around the 
ruins of Karnak in detail. For further cecotigtien and discussion 


the reader is referred to the author’s “Egypt through the Stereo- 
graph,” pp. 218-251, and views Nos. 52-63. 
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V. The Art of he Hittites* 
By Lewis F. Pilcher 


Professor of Art in Vassar College. 


HE oft-repeated appearance of various 
motifs in the Egyptian-Mesopotamian 
and Minoan arts, certainly not originated 
by those civilizations, leads the archaeolo- 
gist to look elsewhere for the remains 
of what must have been a great power, 
strong enough at least to have profoundly 

influenced kingdoms contemporary with it. In the Old 

Testament various references to the Hittites give us a 

glimpse of a tribe, descended from Heth the son of Canaan, 

who had settled in Hebron in South Palestine. 

The reference in II Kings VII. 6 (“Lo, the King of 
Israel hath hired against us the Kings of the Hittites and the 
Kings of the Egyptians”) obviously places the rulers of this 
mysterious people on an equality with the mighty con- 
trollers of the Nile valley. 

The interpretation of Tahtim-Hodshi (2-Sa. 24) as 
the Hittites of Kadesh brings to our knoweldge a north- 
ern kingdom with a capital at Kadesh. These rather obscure 
Biblical references are significantly illuminated by the tes- 
timony of the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. The head 
of the nineteenth dynasty, Ramses I, was forced to enter 
into a treaty of peace with thg Hittite king, Sapalel, and 








*Copyright, 1909, by Lewis F. Pilcher. 

Previous articles of this series were: I. Egyptian Architec- 
ture—Origins, September; II. Egyptian Architecture—Concluded, 
October; IIf. Chaldaean and Assyrian Architecture, November; 
IV. Historic Persian Architecture, December. 
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to recognize him as a ruler of equal rank. The Tel-el-Amarna 
letters describe the invasion of Syria and the conquest 
of the whole middle banks of the Euphrates about the 
Hittite capital Carchemish. The poem of Pentaour re- 
lates the exploits of Ramses II in the Battle of Kadesh 
and Abou-Simbel and the Ramesseum present many reliefs 
illustrating this strenuous campaign. (Fig. 1.) But despite 
the defeat before Kadesh, the Hittites were strong enough to 
force a treaty of peace that recognized them as a world power 
on a par with the Egyptians, therefore superior to the Meso- 
potamians. One of the significant facts in the Egyptian 
colored reliefs is that the flesh of the defenders of Kadesh 
was colored yellow. The color of Egyptian flesh in fresco 
was always red, that of Syrians light red, the Amorites 
white, etc. This peculiarity suggests at least a Mongolian 
type. 

‘Assyrian art provides many illustrations of the race for 
there was constant conflict between them and the Ninevites 
and Chaldaeans. 

The curious pictorial records (Fig. 2.) found in many 
places in Asia Minor are still the subject of puzzled study by 
the Oriental philologist. A bilingual inscription was found 
bearing the name in cuneiform characters of Tarkondemos, 
but rather than an aid this object has aroused an active 
and bitter discussion. (Fig. 3.) By means of extremely 
ingenious comparisons Dr. P. Jensen has acceptably démon- 
strated that the king named in the Hittite relief found near 
Malatya in 1894 was Mutdalla and by further analogy the 
groups standing for the districts of Kunmukhi and Khati 
were ascertained. But this entire work of decipherment is 
proceeding in a halting and uncertain way. Archaeologists 
are, of course, on the continual lookout for the discovery 
of a bilingual inscription that will throw a light upon Hit- 
titology as the Rosetta stone did upon the hieroglyphic liter- 
ature of Egypt. The researches of Professor Jensen have . 
demonstrated with a good deal of surety that the Modern 
‘Armenian is the survival of the Ancient Hittite tongue. For 
almost everything that is known in the Hittite language is 
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Old Armenian in form. The corresponding words in Mod- 
‘ern Armenian have been developed out of the former ac- 
“cording to the known laws of Armenian phonetics. Thus 
according to the latest theories the Hittites were the ances- 
‘tors of a still existing race. None of the inscriptions dis- 
covered can be assigned to an earlier date than 1200 or 
‘1g00 B. C. The power of the race was overshadowed by 
‘the conquering arms of the Assyrians in the eighth century 
B.C. It is possible that the Hittite characters were super- 
seded by the Aramaic during the Persian period. 

One peculiarity of the pictographs is that a series wil! 
be all faced in one direction and then in the next vertical 
ime be turned the opposite way. Neither of the other great 
Oriental monarchies, Egypt or Mesopotamia, exhibits this 
peculiarity in its writing, but this characteristic is ob- 
servable in the earlist Archaic Greek inscriptions. The 
characters were always raised and written in horizontal 
bands composed of short vertical columns of three or four 
letters, reading from the top downward. This single fact in- 
dicates a strong influence upon the early Hellenic civiliza- 
tion. There must have existed a natural bond of sympathy 
*between the inhabitants of the Balkan peninsula and the 
spowerful masters of the highlands of Asia Minor. Both 
‘were descended from mountain bred ancestors. There 
tis even reason to believe that the Pelasgic pioneers of 
‘Greece were none other than emigrating Hittite tribes. Both 
people, living in a hilly, wooded country, naturally developed 
a columnar architecture and we may look for additional 
discoveries along this particular line, when the sites of 
Kadesh and Carcemish are excavated. There has been 
found at Senjirli extensive ruins of a fortified palace (Figs. 
4and 5.) The gateway was planned as a portico. Massive 
towers flanked the entrance. A guard room, the ceiling of 
which was supported by columns intervened between the 
moat and the keep. The lower part of the walls were deco- 
rated with reliefs of hunting scenes, figures of gods, unmis- 
takably Hittite. The columns were supported upon the 
backs of animal grotesques. (Fig. 6.) This room was 
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Hittite Relief found near Malatya, 1894. Museum Constantinople. 
(Fig. 2.) 





Palace of Senjirli. The main 


Bilingual Inscription of the Silver gate of the castle is a res- 
Boss of Tarkonaemos. (Fig. 3.) - ««, oration based upon Fig. 5. 
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Hittite Rilief . at Bogieaz: ixiay (a) Excavating Trench. (b) Inner 

Walls of Doorway showing dovble- headed eagle. (c) Figures 

cat head of Processtoa: * (d) ‘Figures in smaller gallery. (Fig. 
&.) (From Records of The Past, 1907.) 
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Cathedral, Verona. Entrance Cathedral, Ravello. Pulpit. 1200 
Porch. (Fig. 10.) A. D. (Fig. 11.) 
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Ely Cathedral. The Prior’s Pant Baptbin “bes Pusit by Nicolas 
(Fig. 12.) : 

















The Hittite God of the Sky. Stele in dolerite, 
excavated by Dr. Koldewey in palace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar; Babyion,1899. (Hilprecht. Fig. 16.) 
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Base of Column at Senjirli. 
Fig. 6.) 





Altar showing sign of the dou- 


ble-headed axe. Palace of Double axe borne by Zeus 
— Cnossus, Crete. (Fig. Labraundos. (Fig 18.) 
17. 
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Restoration of Fortified Gate and Double Moat of Kadesh. Compare 
with Egyptian Relief. (Fig. 15.) 
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Gate of the Lions, Myconae. -An impressive example of Minoan 
re ‘Architecture. (Fig. 20.) 
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Funerary Monument in Ayazaen. Probably nét used as a Tomb. 
Compare with Gate of Lions on Opposite Page. (Fig. 21.) 
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Battle of Kadesh. Egyptian Relief on walls of Ramesseum. The 
eastern wing of the Hittite army. The fugitives are driven 
has been represented with its fortified gate and double moat. 


employed as a constructive element and while the detail 
exhibits foreign influence the motif was characteristic of 
the people who dwelt in this region. Its origin can be 
traced in the accompanying illustration of the Hittite 
reliefs at Boghaz-Keuy. (Fig. 7.) Here the deities 
are represented as being supported by the symbols 
of temporal and mystic power. The lion, the king 
of beasts, represented in the most satisfactory way 
the idea of physical superiority. The deity thus endowed 
is given the further attributes of the double battle axe, and 
the dagger. The double-headed eagle presents the idea of 
supernatural control. As the eagle (Figs. 7 and 8.) the 
monarch of birds, soars above the head of man, 
even towards the sun, so the deity that is be- 
lieved to be master of the mysterious forces of 
the heavens is pictured as supported by, not a single, 
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scene pictures the victorious charge of Ramses II against the 
into the river. In the upper right hand corner the city of Kadesh 
—From Breasted’s “History of Egypt.” (Fig. 1.) 


natural eagle but by one with two heads, endowed with the 
ability for gathering experience from the past and forecasting 
the future, a pictograph of omniscience. Is it any wonder that 
these symbolizations were continued in the arts of subse- 
quent civilizations? What better could indicate the divinely 
hedged power of the modern ruler than the double-headed 
eagle? The symbol was adopted by the Turkoman princes, 
and introduced into Europe by the Crusaders it became the 
emblem of the German Emperors, Russia, and Austria. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that when the 
early Christians were developing their ikonography and 
desired to express the significance of the yarious gospels in 
pictorial form, they represented Mark as a lion, because the 
story of Christ’s life related by Mark laid especial emphasis 
upon his earthly power. John, presenting the spiritual 
character of the Savior, is symbolized as an eagle. 
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A Bitkhilani at Senjirli showing plan and view of the fortified gate 
(Fig. 4.) 


The animal form once employed in religious represen- 
tation and expressing the content of strength, it is likely 
that it was early introduced in the columnar fabric. It was 
appropriate to the imagery of the builders and had a cer- 
tain fierce decorative value in a country where wild beasts 
were common. The persistency of artistic tradition is 
well illustrated in the way this curious form has been trans- 
mitted from nation to nation, long ago having lost its sig- 
nificance in imagery, but ever striking in effect. The Assy- 
rians carved it on their decorative reliefs (Fig. 9.) and 
the Etruscans carried it to Italy. The portal (Fig. 10.) 
of the Romanesque cathedral at Verona exhibits its em- 
ployment in this transitional style. In both the lower and 
upper colonnades of the entrance broadly treated grotesques 
support small Corinthianesque columns. All through North- 
ern and Eastern Italy, during this period, this imported 
Hittite motif was frequently used. The designing of ec- 
clesiastical furniture, such as pulpits, provided an opportu- 
nity for introducing this seemingly popular theme. Typical 
of a number of Byzanto-Romanesque examples is the 
very decorative pulpit in the Cathedral at Ravello, exe- 
cuted 1200 A. D. (Fig. 11.) The realistic southern school of 
carving is responsible for the life-like rendering of the lions. 
The tortionals (twisted columns) are respendent with bril- 
liant glass mosaic. Inlays of mosaic of a guilloche pattern 
embellish the parapet. This detail as well as the lec- 
tern eagle support and the columns with the striding lion 
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bases was of Hittite origin. The Prior’s Door of Ely 
Cathedral, England (Fig. 12.), illustrates the introduction of 
the Hittite column form into English Norman work. The 
Prior’s Door is a good example of that period of the English 
Norman during which there was a recrudescence of the Ital- 
ianized Saxon of Eastern England. 

In Italy, again, the pulpit that Nicolas Pisano carved 
for the Baptistry of Pisa (Fig. 13.) gave Renaissance ex- 
pressidn to the Ancient Hittite theme. 

The reliefs illustrating the city of Kadesh (Fig. 14.) 
so frequently carved upon the monuments of Ramses II, 
together with the results of the excavations at Senjirli, and 
Eiguk, enable us to understand the general character of the 
Hittite cities. The pictures of the battle upon the walls of 
the Ramesseum show the capital, Kadesh, on an island in 
the Orontes river. The city, doubly moated, is approached 
by two draw bridges. A massive wall encircles the place. 
The main gateways are strengthened by increasing the thick- 
ness of the wall, heightening the towers and providing 
rooms for the housing of a special gate guard. (Fig. 15.) 

The relief shows the city to have been built in the form 
of a circle or ellipse. This plan at once obviates the four 
danger points inherent in the rectangular city scheme. The 
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Hittite Relief Carving at Boghaz-Keuy. (Fig. 7.) 
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walls were surmounted by 
battlements and strength- 
ened by auxiliary towers or 
buttresses, the top of which 
did not extend far above 
the main wall. 
An interesting train of 
AN thought is started by a study 
tees ge /)" of the Hittite basalt stere 
CORONA. (Fig. 16.) excavated by Dr. 
Avpyrian Relief, The tase of Koldewey in the palace of 
high torus, notched upon the top Nebuchadnezzar at Baby- 
feels on —. of ton in 1899. The figure 
represents the god of the 
sky, controller of the 
lightning and thunder. The double-headed axe is the sign of 
his rank. From the Hittite source various nations borrowed 
the insignia. The Cretan ruins of the Minoans present many 
examples of its use. The photograph of the altar (Fig. 17.) 
in the court of the palace of Minos at Cnossus too shows in- 
stances and the Malonian coin (Fig. 18.) illustrates the con- 
tinued significance of the symbol as an emblem of power. 
The Greeks of the Golden Age believed that the dou- 
ble-headed axe was the weapon of Heracles and was wrested 
by him from the Amazon Hippolyta, and given by him to 
the Lydian princess Omphale of whom he was enamored. 
The so-called Hittite seal 
(Fig. 19.) published by 
Dr. Ward in “Recent Re- 
searches in Bible Lands” 
pictures several features 
that appear in contempor- if 
ary and subsequent arts. 
The figures of the two 
lions, tétes affrontées, 
proves the use by the 
Hittites of the composition 













































City of Kadesh. Ramesseum. 


familiar to all students of —— Maspero-Manuel. (Fig. 14.) 
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arts, in the Gate of the Lionesses at Mycenae (Fig. 20.). The 
animals are represented in low relief, standing on either 
side of an engaged Minoan column, their fore legs resting 
upon a high plinth. Phrygian reliefs at Arslan Kaia show 
the Mother Goddess between rampant lions and at Ayazaen 
(Fig. 21.), a colossal carving represents two threatening 
lions, their front paws resting upon the lintel of the tomb 
entrance, as though on a plinth. Between them rises a ver- 
tical engaged shaft apparently crowned with a capital. The 
absence of inscriptions renders the dating of the work uncer- 
tain, but what is significant is that the work exists in the 
region that was under Hittite domination from 1200 to 800 
B. C. and the assumption is warranted that the form is a 
continuance of a more ancient Hittite type which had its 
origin in the naturalistic religion of that people. 

On the seal (Fig. 19.) below the lions is an orna- 
mental device inspired evidently by twisted ropes. The 

















Map of Hittite Region. From Recent Research in Bible Lands. 
Edited by H. V. Hilprecht. 
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strands interlace about regularly spaced white fields. This 
striking lineal decoration, first met with on Hittite seals, was 
Mesopotamians and Persians (Fig. 22.), refined by the 
il Greeks and thence passed on to 
[has modern art. 
£25253) that have been gathered from 
om -G the rubbish heaps of Asia Minor 
ave A A SY and ruins of Egypt oblige us 
the originators of an_ indi- 
vidual and vigorous art, the effect of which has been last- 
ing and widespread. Art history, in part, must be rewrit- 
their original contributions were, the greatest credit of the 
Hittites was in the fact that they were the mediating influ- 
ence between Mesopotamia and Egypt in the East and 


developed into the guilloche, a pattern borrowed by the 

The scattered fragments 
Hittite Seal (Fig. 19.) to look upon the Hittites as 
ten, and a place made for this virile nation. Important as 
Greece, Etruria, and Rome in the West. 


SearcH AND REVIEW QUESTIONS ON THE REQUIRED READING 
WILL BE FouNp IN THE Rounp TABLE SECTION AT THE BACK OF THIS 
MAGAZINE. 


(End of C. L. S. C. Required Reading for February, pages 181-254.) 




















The Spirit of Greek Athletics 


By Paul Shorey 
Professor and Head of Greek Department, University of Chicago. 


PORT, competition, the cult of the body, exercise and 
training for efficiency or health are like causes pro- 
ducing like effects in every age. The Greeks were men be- 
fore they were Greeks. A hard-headed realist might plaus- 
ibly argue that the Hellenist’s idealization of the athletics 
of the Greeks is a sentimental illusion. Their “records,” 
if we reject obvious fables such as Phayllus’ fifty-foot jump 
probably fell short of ours. The great meet at Olympia 
must in many ways have resembled a county fair with all 
the accompaniments of circuses and side shows and pick- 
nicking mobs. Cicero tells us that in his own day a really 
beautiful youth was a rarity in an Athenian gymnasium. 
Greek sculpture expresses an ideal. The coarser forms of 
fourth century and later statues are perhaps due not so much 
to degeneracy as to the progress of realism in art. Genu- 
inely realistic portrait statues or photographs of Greek ath- 
letes would perhaps compare as unfavorably with the Apollo 
or the Doryphoros as does the average football hero of to- 
day with the square-jawed Olympian forms that woo the 
Gibson girl in the pages of Life. The school boys of the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor who in a recently discovered in- 
scription are authorized to tour the neighboring towns with 
their trainers did not, we may suppose, differ appreciably 
from the nines and elevens that accompany the famous 
coaches of today on similar expeditions. 

The one extant systematic Greek treatise on gymnas- 
tics, the work of the late litterateur Philostratos, would fur- 
nish the sceptic with many disillusionizing touches and re- 
alistic details. Philostratos, or the authority whom he copies, 
deplores the degeneracy of “modern” athletics. Nature is 
not to blame he says. She is as prolific of good material as 
she was in the Golden Age. It is the progress of luxury 
and new fangled and over-nice methods of training that are 
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The Race for Armed Warriors. 


in fault. The older athletes maintained their vigor on a 
simple diet of cheese, coarse bread, and figs. The modera 
fevers his blood and excites his sensual passions by excessive 
indulgence in meat. To gratify the expensive tastes which 
these appetites develop he must make money, and contends 
no longer for glory but for gain. He is even ready to com- 
mit the impiety of selling out the victory which he has sworn 
to do his utmost to win. 

These complaints are doubtless echoes of much earlier 
ones. The Pre-Socratic philosophic poet Empedocles pro- 
tests against the excessive honors awarded to victors in the 
games and affirms that his wisdom is better than “the 


strength of men or steeds.” Long before Kipling’s denun- 
ciation of the 


“Flanneled fool at the wicket 

And the muddied oaf at the goal” 
the dramatic poet Euripides in a brilliant passage of his lost 
play, “Autolycus,” satirized the idols of the athletic field as 
decorative inutilities, statues of the Agora, invincible in 
peace and invisible in war. Plato counts the systematie 
physical training of youth for health, beauty, and efficiency 
as half of education. He ranks “gymnastics,” a term which 
he is one of the first to substitute for “boy-training,” as 
preventive medicine far above the medicine which merely 
serves to patch up a rotten carcass. But professional ath- 
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letics finds little favor in his sight. He has nothing but con- 
tempt for the over-fed heavy-weight who is trained for one 
special trick, and is liable to be laid up if he departs a hair’s 
breadth from his prescribed regime. He demands for the 
soldier citizens of his republic a simpler and more flexible 
gymnastic that shall fit them 
for all the offices of peace 
and war and make their bodies 
the apt servants of theirminds. 

The author of the med- 
ical treatise on Diet attributed 
to Hippocrates says that their 
trainers teach athletes to break 
the law lawfully, to justify in- 
justice, to cheat and steal and 
win by fair means or by foul. 
He is amazed at the folly of 
the spectators who have no 
eyes for any athlete except the 
one who happens to win, 
though the second or third 
man may be quite as good for 
all the real ends of life. And 
in later times the great physi- 
cian Galen jealously dis- 
guishes true medical hygiene 
from gymnastics, and gymnas- 


—— 
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A copy of the Diadumenos of 
Polycleitos (restored). 


athletics for which he pro- 
poses the name Katabletics, or 
the science of knocking down 
and out. 

And yet when the realist has said his say the ideal 
abides. The net outcome of athletics for the Greek was the 
Apoxyomenos and the Diadumenos, the odes of Pindar, the 
sophrosyne of the Platonic Charmides, the gracious form 
of Lysis in the “Palaestra,” “Standing with the other boys 
and youths, having a crown upon his head like a fair vision, 
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Boxers with Forearms Wrapped. 


and not less worthy of praise for his goodness than for his 
beauty.” That for the Greek was the after image of sensa- 
tions which realism pronounces identical with our own. For 
us the after taste and memory image is the pink and yellow 
sporting extra. We may profit by contemplation of the dif- 
ference, whether our philosophy of history be equal to ex- 
plaining it or not. 

The learned but slightly sentimental German historian 
of the subject Krause takes for his starting point these Greek 
conceptions of modest youthful beauty, the sound mind in 
the sound body, harmony and nature and the symmetrical 
development of the entire man as he finds them expressed 
in Greek sculpture, in Plato, or in the later Greek essayists 
Lucian and Dion Chrysostomus. Professional athleticism he 
treats as a falling away from this conscious ideal. But in 
the order of historic fact both the excesses of athleticism 
and the corrective ideal were merely contemporaneous nat- 
ural developments of the healthy animal life of the Greeks 
and the instincts of play and competition. 

The Homeric heroes were too sane to be aware of their 
sanity. They had not yet attained to the self-consciousness 
of self-culture physical or mental. But they entered into the 
game of athletic competition with all the zest of healthy chil- 
dren. The army before Ilium amuses its leisure and cele- 
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The Contest in Tumbling. 


brates the obsequies of the dead with contests in wrestling, 
boxing, racing and hurling the spear precisely as the Greek 
army of the ten thousand does in Xenophon’s “Anabasis” 
five or six hundred years later. The Phaeacians entertain 
Odysseus with similar exhibitions including the leap and the 
cast of the discus not mentioned in the games for Patroclus, 
and challenges him to the trial in words which despite the 
protests of professors who think “their wisdom better than 
strength of hands” still might be truthfully carved at the 
gates of every American college: “There is no greater 
glory for a man while he lives than what he accomplishes 
by speed of foot and might of hand.” 

The human instinct of emulation and competition, which 
the austere moralists of the “new education” have been en- 
deavoring to suppress as an unworthy motive and which 
President Lowell would revive and enlist in the service of 
scholarship, was peculiarly strong in the Greeks. The con- 
test or agon with judges and prizes for the victor was the 
matrix not only of athletics but of nearly every form of lit- 
erature and art. Legend represented the rivalry of the Hom- 
eric and Hesiodic schools of Epic in the form of an agon 
in which Homer and Hesiod recited their finest passages. 
Tn later times rhapsodists declaimed Homeric lays, and his- 
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A Wrestling Contest. 


torians read chapters of their histories in competitions. A 
concert of music usually took the form of an agon between 
_fival composers and executants. The representations of 
Greek tragedies were competitions for prizes awarded to 
both the best tragedians and the best actors. The tribes of 
Athens competed for the prize of the dithyramb with trained 
choruses. The oratorical masterpiece of the world, De- 
mosthenes’ “Oration on the Crown” was conceived by the 
author and accepted by the audience in this spirit. A Pla- 
tonic dialogue, a tragedy of Euripides, a comedy of Aristo- 
phanes is essentially a debate and contest for victory between 
opposing ideals or the personages that embody them. 

The four great festivals—the Olympian, Pythian, Ne- 
mean and Isthmian games—founded in the post Homeric 
centuries were only the most conspicuous manifestations of 
this spirit. There were local and minor festivals in every 
corner of Greece and her colonies inviting competition not 
only in athletics but in music and poetry and every form 
of dexterity and art. In the words of Pindar, “Yet other 
glories won they by Parnassos’ brow, and at Argos how 
many and at Thebes, and such as nigh the ‘Arcadians the 
lordly altar of Zeus Lykaios shall attest, and Pellene, and 
Sikyon, and Megara, and the well-fenced grove of the Aiaki- 
dai, and Eleusis, and lusty Marathon, and the fair rich cities 
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beneath Aetna’s towering crest, and Euboea. Nay over all 
Hellas if thou searchest, thou shalt find more than one sight 
can view.” Many causes have beén conjectured for the pre- 
eminence of the Greeks. One that perhaps deserves more 
consideration than it has received is the fact that for cen- 
turies of quiet growth their 
faculties were keyed to the 
highest pitch by this system 
ef competitive examinations, 
and that the pert and nimble 
spirit of lusty youth was fos- ¢ 
tered and stimulated by an at- 
mosphere of emulation which 
must have developed to the 
utmost all latent capacity. “I 
have hope,” sings Pindar in 
his earliest ode, “that when 
the folk of Ephyra pour forth 
my sweet strains by Peneus’ 
side, yet more glorious shall I 
make their Hippokleas for his 
crowns and by my songs 
among his fellows and his 
elders, and I will make him 
possess the minds of young 
maidens.” ‘And again: “Full 
many times at the yearly feast 
of Pallas have the maidens 
seen thee winner, and silent- The Apoxyomenos, after Lysip- 
ly they prayed each for her- ate 

self that such a one as thou, O Telesikrates might 
be her beloved husband or her son.” The village lad 
who heard these words chanted in honor of a play-fellow by 
a trained chorus of his townsmen might well repeat the prayer 
ef Pelops: “Now a great peril alloweth not of a coward; 
and forasmuch as men must die, wherefore should one sit 
vainly in the dark through a dull and nameless age, and with- 
out lot in noble deeds? Not so, but I will dare this contest, 
do thou give the issue I desire.” 
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Beyond these local successes beckoned the vision of an 
Olympic crown which in Horace’s phrase exalted the vic- 
tors to the gods the lords of earth. To be an Olympic victor 
says Cicero, is among the Greeks almost a greater title to 
glory than it is at Rome to have been awarded a triumph. 
Krause enumerates the honors and rewards of the Olympion- 
ikes both at home and throughout Greece. They may be 
summed up in a combination from Pindar: “The glory of 
the Olympian games in the courses called of Pelops, where 
is striving of swift feet and of strong bodies brave to labor; 
but he that overcometh hath for the sake of those games, a 
sweet tranquility throughout his life for evermore. . 
Of the pleasant things of Hellas they have no scanty portion 
to their lot; may they happen on no envious repentings of 
the gods. A god’s heart, it may be, is painless ever; but 
happy and a theme of poet’s song is that man who for his 
valiance of hands or feet the chiefest prizes hath by strength 
and courage won.” Or as the brazen trumpet of Victor 
Hugo’s rhetorical muse proclaims it: 


“The athlete victor in the rin 

His city greets with loud acclaim, 

And men repeat and minstrels sing 
Through all the world his deathless name 
From where upon earth’s western bourn 
Old winter lies in frozen sleep 

To where the coursers of the morn 

Rise whinnying the sounding deep.” 

Greek athletics then was the natural outgrowth of 
the delight in the strong symmetrically developed body fos- 
tered in this keen air of emulation. From this root sprang 
both the professional athleticism of later times and the pro- 
tests of the poets and philosophers against its excesses. It 
is not historically speaking quite correct to regard profes- 
sional athleticism as a degeneration from an earlier formu- 
lated ideal. Yet we are tempted to think of it in this way 
because those earlier centuries appear to us transfigured in 
the odes of Pindar where the consummation of perfect beauty 
is as so often the first herald of the decline. In these odes 
the background of professionalism discernible by the student 
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The Diskudoios (Discus Thrower) of Myron. 
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disappears in the dazzling radiance of absolute poetry. This 
poetry, of which the Hellenist finds it hard to speak tem- 
perately, the English reader must accept largely on authority, 
despite the beauty and faithfulness of Myer’s prose transla- 
tion from which our renderings are taken. How comes it 
that what in verbal harmony is incomparably the grandest 
and in splendor of diction very nearly the noblest poetry in 
the world was devoted, in Macaulay’s petulant phrase, to the 
glorification of some foolish youth who had tripped up an- 
other foolish youth’s heels at Delphi or Olympia? It would 
have been impossible at Athens where Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles were already presenting on the Attic stage the problems 
of “Poor humanity’s afflicted will struggling in vain with 
ruthless destiny.” 

It will be forever impossible in the modern world where, 
though the mob may “go wild,” serious men have other 
themes of song than football heroes. 

But Pindar the Boeotian, provincial, feudal, conserva- 
tive, aristocratic bard came at the last moment when it was 
still possible to catch and preserve in the “words that out- 
last deeds” the spirit of that earlier, simpler, more childlike 
and in many ways more charming Hellas which the supreme 
glory of Athens was destined to cast forever into eclipse. 

Some notion of that spirit the English reader may de- 
rive from the sympathetic interpretation of Greek sculp- 
ture in Walter Pater’s “Greek Studies,” and more particu- 
larly from the admirable chapter on the “Age of Athletic 
Prizemen.” “Anticipating the arts,” says Pater, “poetry, a 
generation before Myron and Polycleitus, had drawn already 
from the youthful combatants in the great national games 
the motives of those odes the bracing words of which, as I 
said, are like work in fine bronze, or as Pindar himself sug- 
gests, in ivory and gold. Sung in the victor’s supper room, 
or at the door of his abode, or with the lyre and the fife as 
they took him home in procession through the streets, or 
commemorated the happy day, or in a temple where he laid 
up his crown, Pindar’s songs bear witness to the pride of 
family or township in the physical perfection of son or citi- 
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Contestants. 


zen, and his consequent success in the long or short foot- 
race in armor, or the pentathlon or any part of it. 

‘Ample is the glory stored up for Olympian winners.’ And 
what Pindar’s contemporaries asked of him for the due ap- 
preciation, the consciousness of it, by way of song, that the 
next generation sought by way of sculptural memorial in 
marble, and above all as it seems in bronze.” 

Or, perhaps, instead of quoting a modern, the better 
way is to reread some of the beautiful sentences in which 
Pindar’s art has expressed the very quintessential soul of 
that Pre-Socratic Greece as it was before the twin serpents 
of rhetoric and dialectic had entered into the paradise. 


“Now the boy was fair to look upon, neither shamed he by 
his deeds his beauty, but in the wrestling match victorious made 
proclamation that his country was Aegina of long oars where savior 
Themis who sitteth in judgment by Zeus the stranger’s succour is 
honored more than elsewhere among man. . . . And I might tell 
how at Marathon he stole from among the beardless and confronted 
the full-grown for the prize of silver vessels, how without a fall he 
threw his men with swift and cunning shock, and how loud the 
shouting pealed when round the ring he ran, in the beauty of his 
youth and his fair form and fresh from fairest deeds. a. 
lady Aglaia, and thou Euphrosyne, lover of song, children of the 
mightiest of the Gods, listen and hear, and thou Thalia delighting 
in sweet sounds, and look down upon this triumphal company mov- 
ing with light step under happy fate. . . . Now if this son of 
Aristophanes, being fair of form and achieving deeds as fair hath 
thus attained unto the highest of manly excellence, no further is 
it possible for him to sail the untraversed sea beyond the pillars of 
Herakles. . . . Spirit. of beautiful youth, thou herald of Aphro- 
dite’s loves ambrosial who on the eyes of boy or girl alighting, with 
tenderly constraining hands dost handle one; but other otherwise— 
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The Victor in the Chariot Race. 


it is enough if one not swerving from the true aim, in his every act 
revail to attain to the fulfilment of his worthier loves. . . . 
ow he that hath lately won glory in the time of his sweet youth 
is lifted on the wings of his strong hope and soaring valor, for his 

thoughts are above riches.” .. . , : 
Yet in all this worship of beauty and joy of life we are 


not allowed to forget the moral: 


“But if any man shall possess wealth and withal surpass his 
fellows in comely form, and in games have shown his strength to be 
the best, let such an one remember that his raiment is upon mortal 
limbs and that the earth shall be his vesture at the last.” 


And in one famous passage Pindar almost repeats the 
warning of the Preacher: “But know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment.” In the second 
Olympian ode the earliest Greek statement of faith in a 
judgment for sin he says: “Victory setteth free the essayer 
from the struggle’s griefs, yea and the wealth that a noble 
nature hath made glorious bringeth power for this and 1 uat 
putting into the breast of man a deep and eager mood, a 
star farseen, a light wherein a man shall trust, if but the 
holder thereof knoweth the things that shall be, how that of 
all who die the guilty souls pay penalty.” And the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter is: “With the help of God may I 
still love beautiful things striving only for the attainable in 
the bloom of my youth—seeking only possible things in my 
life’s prime,” for to Greek feeling the love of the impossible, 
the desire of the moth for the star is a malady of the soul. 

Such is the spirit of Greek athletics in its noblest poetic 
expression. But already in Pindar we discern a background 
of professional athleticism. It is implied in the frequent 
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praises of the trainer, who is a bronze-grinding Naxian 
whetstone to sharpen a man’s natural edge, and is ever re- 
sourceful in the invention of new “plays.” “Beyond all others 
can Milesias declare . . . what method shall advance a man 
who from the sacred games may win the longed-for-glory.” 
It also appears in the long lists of victories won by famous 
athletes: “Of garlands from these games hath Diagoras 
twice won him crowns, and four times he had good luck 
at famous Isthmos and twice following at Nemea and twice 
at rocky Athens. And at Argos the bronze shield knoweth 
him, and the words of Arcadia and of Thebes, and the yearly 
games Boeotian, and Pellene and Aegina where six times 
he won; and the pillar of stone at Megara hath the same 
tale to tell.” Diagoras is clearly a professional. He makes 
the business of his life what should be the play of his youth. 
It will be noticed also that while at Olympia the prize is that 
crown of wild olive the moral symbolism of which is 
glanced at by Herodotus, expanded by Lucian and most elo- 
quently set forth by Ruskin, at many of the local games the 
prizes had a pecuniary value. We have already met “silver 
vessels” and the “bronze of Argos” and the “works of art of 
Arcadia.” At Pellene, says Pindar, “Epharmostos bore 
away a warm antidote of cold winds,” i. e., a woolen cloak. 
Such opportunities were multiplied and the possible emolu- 
ments of the professional “pot hunter” increased by the es- 
tablishment of hundreds of festivals by the potentates and 
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Victors. 


Hellenistic cities of Alexander’s Empire, and later in Roman 
times. The profession of periodonikes became extremely 
profitable, and the disinterested and ideal character of Greek 
athletics suffered correspondingly. The typical athlete of 
these later ages may be represented to the imagination by the 
brutal sitting boxer of the Museum of the Terme at Rome, 
or we may conceive him in the guise of the heavy muscle- 
bound Farnese Hercules. 

Yet much of this brutality must have been pres- 
ent from the first. Competitive athletics can hardly 
be made lady-like pursuit. Boxing must always have 
been a rough game even before the Romans replaced 
the soft leathern strips of the Greeks by the hardened 
thongs or knuckle pieces of later usage. In the descriptions 
of Homer, Virgil, and Apollonius of Rhodes the combatants 
bleed profusely, and the defeated contestant is cruelly dis- 
figured, and borne breathless or lifeless from the field. The 
pancration, a combination of slapping and wrestling, which 
was virtually a fight to the finish on the ground, must have 
been little better than a prize-fight. The tales told of the 
older athletes by the Greek Baedeker of the second century 
Pausanias are quite shocking to the modern theory of sport, 
though no worse than our foot-ball practise. He accepts 
eye-gouging and finger breaking as matters of course. And 
one of the most brutal figures of Greek sculpture is the 
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bronze head of a victor found at Olympia. We need not be 
surprised then at the protests of the philosophers, or that 
Xenophon a type of the cultivated Greek of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. praises hunting above athletics as a means of 
physical development. Yet this same Xenophon puts in the 
mouth of Socrates one of the finest and most characteris- 
tically Greek reasons for sys- 
tematic gymnastics: “It is a 
disgrace for a man to grow 
old in self neglect before he 
has seen his own body as 
fair and strong as it was pos- 
sible for it to become.” 

In any case the con- 
formity of the ideal to the 
historic fact is a question 
rather for the archaeologist. 
As Emerson says: “Time 
dissipates to shining ether 
the solid angularity of facts.” 
The Greeks above all other 
peoples had the gift of ex- 
tracting from every human 
and natural experience its 
abiding spiritual significance. 
It is this that constitutes the 
enduring value of their his- 
tory and literature, and it is 
by this that if we are wise, 
we will profit. Professor 
Mahaffy’s suspicion that the ancient Greeks were 
after all much like their modern namesakes must occur to 
every scholar who finds his Aristophanes verified at every 
street corner of Athens. Yet if it is the whole truth why 
have not the modern Greeks done for the world what their 
ancestors did? 

Strangely enough the chief literary expression of the 
spirit of Greek athletics has come down to us from one who 
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was already in essentials a clever and brilliant modern Greek 
essayist, not to say journalist, the witty and versatile Lucian 


who lived in the second century after Christ. 


discussions of the subject 
draw freely from his imag- 
inary dialogue between the 
Athenian legislator Solon 
and the traveling Scythian 
Sage Anacharsis. The scene 
is an Athenian gymnasium. 
To the barbarian the conduct 
of the youths exercising there 
appears that of madmen: 
Some of them are “grap- 
pling and tripping each oth- 
er, some throttling, strug- 
gling, interwining in the clay 
like so many pigs wallow- 
ing.”* His chivalrous sense 


of personal dignity is out- | 


raged by the maltreatment to 
which they submit. A Scy- 
thian if thus mauled would 
soon prove that he did not 
wear his scimetar for orna- 
ment only. His wonder 
grows when Solon informs 
him that the young men are 
training to make a still more 
startling exhibition of them- 
selves before assembled 
Greece for the prize of a 
wreath of wild olive at 
Olympia or of parsley at Ne- 
mea. But before listening to 





All modern 


Tn 


The Doryphoros of Polycclsitos. 
From a copy (restored). 


Solon’s explanations he begs to be allowed to find a seat in 


*The quotations are taken from the excellent translation by 


H. W. and F. G. Fowler. 
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the shade away from the burning sun whose pitiless rays 
beat on their unprotected heads. “I cannot make out,” he 
says, “how you at your age instead of dripping like me, 
never turn a hair.” Taking his text from this opening Solon 
discourses on the value of the training that has made his 
own old age thus hardy, and goes on to expound the Greek 
idea of complete education, the sound mind in the sound 
and beautiful body, and the symmetrical development of the 
entire man. These lads whose minds have been first kindled 
with music and arithmetic, whose souls have been made sus- 
ceptible and sympathetic by the high or tender speeches of 
Attic tragedy, these lads “show no inert pasty masses of 
flesh, no cadaverous skinniness, they are not shade-blighted 
women ; they do not quiver and run with sweat at the least 
exertion, and pant under their helmets as soon as a midday 
sun like this adds to the burden . . . our fellows are 
ruddy and sunburnt and steady-eyed, there is spirit and fire 
and virility in their looks.” Though this training has not 
war for its prime object, it will make of them awkward cus- 
tomers when arms are put into their hands and the prize to 
be contended for is no longer a wreath of olives but the 
salvation of the fatherland, the preservation of the Greek 
city and all it holds “of complete human happiness, includ- 
ing individual freedom and political independence, wealth 
and repute, enjoyment of our ancient ritual, security of our 
dear ones, and all the choicest boons a man might ask of 
heaven.” It is of these higher values that the spectators at 
Olympia or the Isthmus are thinking when they go wild 
with enthusiasm “looking at the men’s courage and physical 
beauty, their marvelous condition, effective skill and invin- 
cible strength, their enterprise, their emulation, their un- 
conquerable spirit, and their universal pursuit of victory.” 

In all this Lucian may have been drawing from earlier 
sources. In any case Syrian though he was, he had so com- 
pletely assimilated the Greek spirit that in this as in not a 
few other matters he is its best extant interpreter. 

The lessons our modern athletes may derive from Lu- 
cian’s exposition of the Greek ideal are obvious, but not for 
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that reason superfluous. They have been admirably en- 
forced by my friend and one time pupil Professor George 
Norlin in his fight for pure athletics in Colorado. But in 
less didactic moods he would doubtless concur with me in 
thinking that the chief value of Greek athletics for us is not 
to be sought in any edifying admonition or explicit moral. 
It is enough that by the transfiguration of athletics through 
art the Greek genius added to the few exquisite things in 
the world that are a joy forever, those two supremely beau- 
tiful things the sculpture of the Age of Pericles and the 
Odes of Pindar. Let us make the most of them. For in the 
phrase to which the twentieth century Thackeray has given 
fresh currency “it never can happen again.” 


Danae and Her Babe Adrift* 


When, in the carven chest, 

The winds that blew and waves in wild unrest, 
Smote her with fear, she, not with cheeks unwet, 
Her arms of love round Perseus set, 

And said: “O child, what grief is mine! 
But thou dost slumber, and thy baby breast 
Is sunk in rest, 
Here in the cheerless brass-bound bark, 
Tossed amid starless night and pitchy dark. 
Nor dost thou heed the scudding brine 
Of waves that wash above they curls so deep, 
Nor the shrili winds that sweep,— 
Lapped in thy purple robe’s embrace, 
Fair little face! 
But if this dread were dreadful too to thee, 
Then wouldst thou lend thy listening ear to me; 
Therefore I cry,—Sleep, babe, and sea, be still 
And slumber our unmeasured ill! 
Oh, may some change of fate, sire Zeus, from thee 
Descend our woes to end! 
But if this prayer, too overbold, offend 
Thy justice, yet be merciful to me!” 
—Translated by John Addington Symonds. 


*Danae was imprisoned in a tower by her father Acrisius, in 
consequence of an oracle which predicted that he would be slain 
by his daughter’s son. Nevertheless Zeus visited her in a shower of 
gold, and she bore a son, Perseus. She and her child were then 
shut up in a chest by her father, and thrown out to sea. 







































Perseus and Andromeda 


HE Princess Andromeda stood trembling before her 
father. She feared him, for he was not only her 
father but a mighty ruler as well, Cepheus, King of Aethi- } 
opia. Just he was to his people, forgetting himself in min- 
istering to his subjects, and it was because of this very jus- 
tice that Andromeda faced him all aquiver. Through the 
still air came the ripple of lapping water, and the girl shud- 
dered, for she knew that floods were rushing where no 
water should be, but warm and friendly sands. Then a 
. more deadly sound crept into the presence room, the growl 
of raucous voices and the stir of an angry mob. Speechless, 
Andromeda stretched out her hands in supplication to the 
King, and when he shook his head, though his father heart 
was like to burst, she turned in imploring silence to the 
queen, her lady mother. Cassiopeia flung aloft her white 
arms and rent her gleaming tresses and wailed aloud. 

“Mine the fault,” she cried, “let mine be the punish- 
ment and spare this gentle child.” 

But Cepheus spoke sternly. 

“Tis true your vain boasting hath brought this grief 
upon us, for who can depreciate the gods unpunished? The 
Nereids were justly wroth when mortal beauty was praised 
above their own. They cried unto Poseidon for vengeance.” 

“An unjust vengeance did he send,” retorted the queen 
bitterly: “a vengeance that touched me not, guilty of un- 
wisdom, but all our people, devastating their land with floods 
and harrying their herds to fill the insatiate maw of the 
sea-monster.” 

Again the threatening roar of angry men swept in from 
the open, and the three looked from one to another in hor- 
ror. 





“They are seeking me—me,” whispered Andromeda. 
“My life must still the reptile’s rage.” 

Cepheus stepped down from his throne, and drew his 
daughter’s head upon his shoulder. 

“Tt is true, my child,” he said. “Yours is the sacrifice 
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the gods demand; it is your duty to meet the call like a 
king’s daughter. Be brave. Go forth and save your peo- 
ple.” 

The young maid turned away slowly, for her heart 
was heavy within her, and slowly she traversed the hall; 
but when she stood before the throng, standing knee deep in 
the rising eddies to await her, she tossed high her head with 
the courage of her race, and smiled and held forth her 
hands for a sign that she be taken away. 

Now it fell that Perseus, the son of Zeus and Danaé, 
armed with the shield of Athene and the sword of Hermes, 
and shod with the winged sandals of that light-limbed god, 
was journeying through the air on his return from the dire 
adventure with the Gorgon. Medusa’s head hung from his 
arm, wrapped in the cover of goat-hide, and the light re- 
flected from the polished shield of the goddess glanced 
down upon the sands of the desert and the low-lying lands 
of the Nile, until the herds turned their heads up to the 
sky, and mothers cried to their children, “See, Phoebus is 
sporting with you!” 

Perseus himself looked down on the countries beneath 
him, and when he came to Aethiopia he saw signs of dis- 
tress and ravage, wasted farms and streams afield, and the 
grouping people disturbed and expectant. The shaft from 
his shield fell upon the cliff at the water’s edge, and he saw 
there a*maiden, beautiful and in sore distress, for she was 
chained to the face of the rock. The hero stayed his flight 
and sank to the earth, questioning why this woe had befal- 
len one so fair. From Andromeda’s own lips he learned of 
the trouble that had come upon the land, and how she, the 
daughter of Cepheus, awaiting her doom like the child of 
a king, was hanging there, a sacrifice to the destroyer. Lis- 
tening, he loved her, and uttered words of comfort, but 
even as they spoke they heard in the distance a horrible 
sound that betokened the approach of death. 

“On came the great sea-monster coasting along like a 
huge black galley, lazily breasting the ripple, and stopping 
at times by creek or headland, to watch for the laughter of 
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Head of Medusa. “Yet it is less the horror than the grace which 
turns the gazer’s spirit into stone.”—Shelley. 


girls at their bleaching, or cattle pawing on the sand-hills, 
or boys bathing on the beach. His great sides were fringed 
with clustering shells, sea-weeds, and the water gurgled in 
and out of his wide jaws, as he rolled along, dripping and 
glistening in the beams of the morning sun.”’* 

With a word of cheer to Andromeda, Perseus shot high 
into the air and then fell to the level of the tide, plunging 
his sword among the scales of the writhing, trembling mass 
until it floated still upon the surface of the water. He had 
saved the country and his love. 

Great was the rejoicing in Iopa. With loud acclaim the 
people welcomed their preserver as the son-in-law of King 
Cepheus, and after the hero had turned the baleful gaze of 
Medusa upon Andromeda’s cowardly suitor and his follow- 
ers, the young couple lived long in peace and love and ever- 
present bliss. When Death toak;them. for..his own they 
went not to the dark regions beneath! the featth?. bhi they 
shine aloft among the stars. O&; stheny svat. wrote: 


*Kingsley’s “Heroes.” 


*** Derseus and - Medusa—Cellini. 





Mercury, from base of Cellini’s Minerva, from base of Cellini’s 
Perseus. Perseus. 
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Perseus and Andromeda 


“Nor shall blank silence whelm the harassed house 
Of Cepheus; the high heavens know their name, 
For Zeus is in their line at few removes. 
Cepheus himself by She-bear Cynosure, 

Iasid king stands with uplifted arms. 
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“Eastward from him, heaven-troubled queen, with scanty stars 
But lustrous in the full-mooned night, sits Cassiopeia. 


*_ e+e © *©* *&©* *©* * 8 & 


“She, too, o’er narrow shoulders stretching 
Uplifted hands, seems wailing for her child. 


“For there, a woeful statue-form, is seen | 
Andromeda, parted from her mother’s side. Long I trow 
Thou wilt not seek her in the nightly sky, 

So bright her head, so bright 

Her shoulders, feet, and girdle. 

Yet even there she has her arms extended, 

And shackled even in heaven; uplifted, 

Outspread eternally are those fair hands. 





“Her feet point to her bridegroom 

Perseus, on whose shoulder they rest. 

He in the north-wind stands gigantic, 

His right hand stretched toward the throne. 

Where sits the mother of his bride.. As one bent on some high deed, 
Dust-stained he strides over the floor of heaven.” 

















Nereid on a Sea-Monster. Wall painting. 











The Characters of Theophrastus 


Theophrastus was one of the favorite pupils of Aris- 
totle and upon the death of his master succeeded to the pres- 
idency of the lyceum in Athens, a school which had under 
his leadership as many as two thousand students. He was 
highly successful as a teacher of philosophy and as a writer. 
His books were numerous—over two hundred being at- 
tributed to him. Of these, some few, largely of a philo- 
sophical and scientific nature, have survived. 

Amongst these remains, are certain literary fragments 
which are known as “The Characters of Theophrastus.” 
These are a series of general portraits, pictures of types of 
character with which Theophrastus had become familiar in 
his life in Athens. The characterizations are, in every 
case, short, typical, and essentially true to human nature. 
Some of the titles indicate the nature of these brief essays, 
such, for example, as “The Dissembler,” “The Flatterer,” 
“The Coward,” “The Tactless Man,” “The Mean Man,” 
“The Suspicious Man,” etc. It will be noticed that the 
character types are not such as to be admired. Indeed, it 
was the theory of the philosopher that one should not pic 
ture’a good character but should picture only those which 
presented certain defects so that the reader might profit by 
the exposure of another’s weakness. 

The character studies have an important place in 
history or literature aside from their intrinsic excellence. 
in the sixteent!: and seventeenth centuries in France and 
England, they excited numbers of imitators, amongst the 
chief of which in England may be mentioned Bishops Hall 
and Earle, Sir Thomas Overbury, and Samuel Butler. 
Though some of the characters of these English writers are 
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interesting it is safe to say that none approaches in ex- 
cellence the Greek original. The work of these writers is, 
however, important in that it has its place in the develop- 
ment of the novel form in English literature. For from 
these early character suggestions later developed such essays 
as those of Addison and Steele in the “Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley” papers, and from these last it was but a step to the 
novel of the middle of the eighteenth century. 

There are a number of translations of Theophrastus in 
English. That of Jebb, published by Macmillan & Company 
in 1870, is accompanied by a Greek text and by copious 
notes. It is like all the work of Jebb, excellent. The trans- 
lation from which the five following characters are quoted 
is, however, a more recent one, made by Professors Charles 
E. Bennett and William A. Hammond of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and published in 1902. This little volume which is in- 
tended not merely for scholars but for the general reading 
public, is compactly printed in an attractive form and is 
accompanied by but a few foot-notes to explain points not in- 
telligible to the general reader. The merits of the transla- 
tion may be easily guessed by one who is unfamiliar with 
the Greek original for it has been the aim of the writers to 
give a modern and colloquial tone to these analyses of types, 
which, though characteristic of ancient Athens, are equally 
characteristic of our civilization today. The essays there- 
fore, in this translation, have a modern quality which makes 
them truly delightful. The five quoted, typical of the thirty 
which comprise this collection, are reprinted by permission 
of the publishers, Longmans, Green & Company. 


The Flatterer 


Flattery is a cringing sort of conduct that aims to pro- 
mote the advantage of the flatterer. The flatterer is the 
kind of man who, as he walks with an acquaintance, says: 
“Behold! how the people gaze at you! There is not a man 
in the city who enjoys so much notice as yourself. Yester- 
day your praises were the talk of the Porch. While above 
thirty men were sitting there together and the conversation 
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fell upon the topic: ‘Who is our noblest citizen?’ they all 
began and ended with your name.” As the flatterer goes on 
talking in this strain he picks a speck of lint from his hero’s 
cloak; or if the wind has lodged a bit of straw in his locks, 
he plucks it off and says laughingly, “See you? Because I 
have not been with you these two days, your beard is turned 
gray. And yet if any man has a beard that is black for his 
years, it is you.” 

While his patron speaks, he bids the rest be silent. He 
sounds his praises in his hearing and after the patron’s 
speech gives the cue for applause by “Bravo!” If the patron 
makes a stale jest,, the flatterer laughs and stuffs his sleeve 
into his mouth as though he could not contain himself.* 

If they meet people on the street, he asks them to wait 
until master passes. He buys apples and pears, carries them 
to his hero’s house and gives then to the children, and in the 
presence of the father, who is looking on, he kisses them, 
exclaiming: “Bairns of a worthy sire!” When the patron 
buys a pair of shoes, the flatterer observes: “The foot is 
of a finer pattern than the boot ;” if he calls on a friend, the 
flatterer trips on ahead and says: “You are to have the honor 
of his visit ;” and then turns back with, “I have announced 
you.” Of course he can run and do the errands at the mar- 
ket in a twinkle. 

Amongst the guests at a banquet he is the first to praise 
the wine and, doing it ample justice, he observes: “What a 
fine cuisine you have!” He takes a bit from the board and 
exclaims: “What a dainty morsel this is!” Then he in- 
quires whether his friend is chilly, asks if he would like a 
wrap put over his shoulders, and whether he shall throw one 
about him. With these words he bends over and whispers 
in his ear. While his talk is directed to the rest, his eye is 
fixed on his patron. In the theater-he takes the cushions 
from the page and himself adjusts them for the comfort of 
the master. Of his hero’s house he says: “It is well built ;’ 


*“A piece of witte bursts him with an overflowing laughter, 
and he remembers it for you to all companies.” Earl’s Micro-cos- 
mographie, “The Flatterer.” 
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of his farm: “It is well tilled;” and of his portrait: “It is 
a speaking image.” 
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The Tactless Man 

Tactlessness is the faculty of hitting a moment that is 
unpleasant to the persons concerned. The tactless man is 
the sort of person who selects a man’s busy hour to go and 
confer with him. He serenades his sweetheart when she has 
a fever. If an acquaintance has just lost bail-money on a 
friend, he hunts him up and asks him to be his surety. After 
a verdict has been rendered he appears at the trial to give 
evidence. At a wedding where he is a guest he declaims 
against womankind. 

When a friend has just finished a long journey he in- 
vites him to go for a walk. He has a faculty for fetching 
a higher bidder for an article after it has been sold; and in 
a group of companions he gets up and explains from the 
beginning a story which the others have just heard and have 
completely understood. He is anxious to give himself the 
trouble to do what nobody wants done, and yet what nobody 
hikes to decline. 

When men are in the midst of religious offerings and 
are making outlay of money, he goes to collect his interest. 
If he happens to be standing by when a slave is flogged, he 
tells the story of how he once flogged a slave, who then 
went away and hanged himself. If he is abitrator in a dis- 
pute, he sets both contestants by the ears just at the moment 
when they are ready to settle their differences. When he 
wants to dance he takes a partner who is not yet merry. 


The Exquisite 
Exquisiteness is a striving for honor in. small things. 
The exquisite when invited to dinner, is eager to sit by his 
host. When he cuts off his son’s hair for an offering to . 
the gods, no place but Delphi will answer for the ceremony. 
His attendant must be an Ethiopian.* When he pays a 
minat of money he makes a point of offering a freshly 
' ase the Athenians, Ethiopian slaves were evidently highly 

priz 
tAbout $18 of our money. 
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minted piece. If he has a pet daw in the house, he must 
needs buy it a ladder and a brazen shield, that the daw may 
learn to climb the ladder carrying the shield. 

When he has sacrificed an ox, he winds the head and 
horns with fillets, and nails them up opposite the entrance, 
in order that those who come in may see what he has been 
doing. When he parades with the cavalry, he gives all his 
accoutrements to his squire to carry home, and throwing 
back his mantle stalks proudly about the market-place in 
his spurs. When his pet dog dies, he raises a monument to 
the creature, and has a pillar erected with the inscription: 
“Fido, Pure Maltese.”t In the Asclepieion§ he dedicates 
a brazen finger,** polishes it, crowns it with flowers and 
anoints it every day with oil. 

And he has his hair cut frequently. His teeth are 
always pearly white. While his old suit is still good, he gets 
himself a new one; and he anoints himself with the choicest 
perfumes. 

In the agora he frequents the banker’s counters. If 
he visits the gymmnasia, he selects those in which the 
ephebif} practise; and, when there’s a play, the place he 
chooses in the theater is close beside the generals. 

He makes few purchases for himself, but sends presents 
to his-friends at Byzantium, and Spartan dogs to Cyzicus, 
and Hymettian honey to Rhodes; and when he does these 
things, he tells it about town. Naturally, his taste runs to 
pet monkeys, parrots, Sicilian doves, gazelles’ knuckle- 
bones, Thurian jars, crooked canes from Sparta, hangings 
inwrought with Persian figures, a wrestling-ring sprinkled 
with sand, and a tennis-court. He goes around and offers 
this arena to‘philosophers, sophists, fighters, and musicians, 
for their exhibitions; and at the performances he himself 
comes in last of all, that the spectators may say to one an- 


This breed of dogs is still known to dog-fanciers. 
§The temple of Asclepios (Aesculapius). 
**Fingers or hands of marble or metal were common among 
the Athenians as votive offerings. 
Young men between eighteen and twenty years of age, who 
were in training for the duties of citizenship. 
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other, “That's the gentleman to whom the place belongs.” 
And, of course, when he is a prytanistt he demands ot 
his colleagues the privilege of announcing to the people the 
result of the sacrifice; then putting on a fine garment and 2 
garland of flowers, he advances and says: “O men of Ath- 
ens, we prytanes have made sacrifice to the mother of the 
gods ;§§ the sacrifice is fair and good. Receive ye each you: 
portion.”” When he has made this announcement, he return: 
home and tells his wife all about it m an ecstasy of joy. 


The Garrulous Man 

Garrulity is incessant heedless talk. Your garrulow: 
man is one, for instance, who sits down beside a stranger. 
and after recounting the virtues of his wife tells the dream 
he had last night, and everything he ate for supper. Then. 
if his efforts seem to meet with favor, he goes on to de 
elare that the present age is sadly degenerate, says wheat 
is selling very low, that hosts of strangers are in town, anc 
that since the Dionysia* the weather is good again for ship- 
ping ; and that, if Zeus would only send more rain, the crop: 
would be much heavier, and that he’s proposing to have a 
farm himself next year; and that life’s a constant struggle 
and that at the Mysteriest Damippus set up an enormous 
torch,t and tells how many columns the Odeon has, an¢ 
“Yesterday,” says he, “I had an awful turn with my stom- 
ach,” and “What day’s today?” and “In Boédromion§$ come 
the Mysteries, and in Pyanopsion the Apaturia, and in Posei- 
deon the country Dionysia,” and so on; for, unless you re- 
fuse to listen, he never stops. 


The Affable Man 
Affability is a sort of demeanor that gives pleasure at 
the sacrifice of what is best. The affable man is the kind o” 


StOne of the committee of fifty which, in rotation, wer: 
charged with the administration of affairs at Athens. 

£sCvhele. 

*The festival of Dionysus. 

+The religious celebration held in honor of Demeter (Ceres). 

ftAncient works of art often exhibit representations of votive 
torches. They are usually depicted as wound with serpents. 
#Verious months of the Attic year. 
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person who hails a friend at a distance, and after he has 
told him what a fine fellow he is, and has lavished brimming 
admiration on him, seizes both his hands, and is unwilling 
to let him go. He escorts the friend a step on his way, and 
as he asks “When shall we meet again?” tears himself away 
with praise still falling from his lips. 

When summoned to court he wishes to please not merely 
the man in whose interest he appears, but his adversary too, 
that he may: seem to be non-partisan; and of strangers he 
says that they pronounce juster judgement than his towns- 
men. If he’s invited out to dinner he asks his host to call 
in the children, and when they come, he declares they’re as 
like their father as one fig is like another, and he draws 
them toward him, kisses them, and sets them by his side. 
Sometimes he joins in their sports, shouting “Strike!” and 
“Foul!” ; and sometimes he lets them go to sleep in his lap 
in spite of the burden. 














The Vesper Hour* 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent 
Industry and Religion: Their Common Ground 


and Independence** 
By Graham Taylor 


NDUSTRY and religion, with education, state and solve 
the problem of human life when on common ground. 
Apart, much more in antagonism, they prove existence to be- 
a tragedy. For what is industry? In human terms, it is the 
base-line, the rootage, the very condition of existence. And 
religion, with education, is the sky-line, the atmosphere, the 
horizon of life, which makes it more than meat and the 
body more than raiment, and without which life is not worth 
the living. 

Now, apart from religion and education, and the hu- 
man value with which they invest toil, its processes, and its 
product, we have a body without a soul, lungs without any 
air to breathe, eyes without any light to see through, earth 
without atmosphere or sky. On the other hand, religion 
and education without industry give us only disembodied 
spirit, life on earth without the conditions of an earthly 
existence. 

Throughout this discussion we have in mind the essen- 
tials of industry and religion, not their organizations. We 
are considering their over-arching ideals and their under- 
girding motives, which hold the constituency of each to- 
gether; not the Church or other ecclesiastical expressions 
of organized religion, not the organizations of either employ- 
ing capital or employed labor. As such, then, have religion 
and industry anything in common? What have they to do 
with each other? Is there any common ground where they 





*The Vesper Hour, conducted in THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of the Chau- 
tauqua Vesper Service throughout the year. 

**From “The Social Application of Religion: Merrick Lec- 
tures, 1907-8.” Cincinnati: Jennings and Graham: 1 
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can, and ought, and must stand together, if these two essen- 
tial functions and ideals of human life are to fulfill their 
part in the order of existence? 

In the foreground of our discussion lies the portentous 
fact that the religions of the Western world are entering 
the second industrial century of human history. What that 
means we have scarcely begun to imagine. But the first cen- 
tury of modern industry stands in the clear. The nine- 
‘teenth century was ushered into history by the whir 
of the power-loom, which had then just fairly got to work. 
When the hand-loom ceased to beat the measured tread of 
all the centuries gone by, and the power-loom began to set 
the pace of modern life, then medievalism ended and times 
altogether new began. So much more rapid and radical than 
any other change through which civilization has ever passed 
was the transformation wrought by the introduction of ma- 
chinery, the concentration of capital, the establishment of 
the competitive order, and the subdivision and organization 
of labor, that the appearance of these new factors among 
men is recognized as “the industrial revolution.” More 
than anything else which had yet been introduced into the 
world, they began to weave human life itself, not only into 
a new pattern, but into a new texture. In less than thirty 
years the new machinery virtually revolutionized the world’s 
life and began to change the very face of the earth. 

We are far enough away from that abrupt break with 
the past to inquire whither we are being borne on the still 
rising tides of the new times. Whither away is modern in- 
dustrialism bearing human life upon its resistless streams of 
tendency? From the course it took through its first hun- 
dred years, we can discern at least the direction of the chan- 
nels through which its swift and tumultuous tendencies are 
forging their way into the times that are to be. 

With the French Revolution the individual began to 
gain a new independence. That mighty revolt against the 
order of life which had for centuries merged the one man 
in the mass, forever broke up the ancient solidarity. Out 
of the death of feudalism came the birth of democracy. The 
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democratic individual was being born politically, when ma- 
chinery appeared to give him a new world to conquer. All 
the inherent and attendant forces of machine-production 
conspired to intensify the independent individuality of those 
who exploited the tools of production. Even the many more 
who were left to work with their bare hands, without either 
the material or the machinery for producing their own liv- 
ing, were individualized as never before.. The serf was no 
longer tied to the soil. Liberty of movement came in for the 
first time with the world market, and the labor could go 
where there was the greatest demand for it. The individual 
became the new unit of society. 

No sooner had the type of this new individual unit 
been fairly and firmly set than the same forces immediately 
began to put together those who had been separated from 
their groups. The industrial process of reintegration set in. 
The forces resident in or centered about machine-produc- 
tion and the subdivision of labor began to assert their su- 
periority to the domination of the very individuals who 
created and until recently controlled them. The tendency 
of this new industrial society has been more and more from 
individual independence to the interdependence of man upon 
man, craft upon craft, class upon class, nation upon nation. 
Before the century was half over, industrial life swept away 
from unrestricted competition to a combination of capital 
and labor as inevitable and involuntary as the pull of the 
moon upon the tides. From the personal maintenance of 
the freedom of contract, the wage-workers were driven to 
the only possible exercise of that right by collective bargain- 
ing. Politically, the trend has been from local autonomy 
and State rights to national and international consolidation. 
Socially, whole racial populations have been blended more 
and more in huge cosmopolitan, composite citizenships. The 
, irresistible ground swell and tidal movement of the present 
quarter century has been away from individualism toward 
a new solidarity. 

Yet beneath all the overlying turmoil and friction, in- 
justice, and menace attending this rapid and racial adjust- 
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ment, there is certainly developing a larger liberty at least 
for the class, a rising standard of living for the mass, a 
stronger defense against the aggression of one class upon 
another and a firmer basis and more authoritative power 
to make and maintain peaceful and permanent settlements of 
industrial differences. More slowly but surely they are de- 
veloping legal forms and sanctions which not only make for 
justice and peace between employers and employees, but 
for the recognition of the rights and final authority of that 
third and greatest party to every industrial interest and 
issue—the public. 


The Christian religion is inextricably identified with 
these human factors of the industrial problem. Its destiny 
is inevitably involved in these irresistible tendencies in our 
industrial democracy. Nor for the first time is the power 
of the Christian ideal and faith being tested by its ability 
to solve the problems it has raised. For Christianity has 
ever intensified, if it did not create, the industrial crisis 
which attended its birth and its rejuvenescence. The Chris- 
tian evangel has all along held the ideal overhead and the 
dynamic within the heart which has inspired a divine discon- 
tent. Every now and then the Gospel strikes the earth un- 
der the feet of the common man, and he rises up and de- 
mands to be counted as one. Old John Wycliffe’s categorical 
imperative, “Father He bade us all Him call, masters 
we have none,” inspired “Piers Ploughman,” the first great 
labor song; John Ball, whose field preaching was a declara- 
tion of rights; and Wat Tyler, who led the peasants’ strike. 
Many another labor movement has inscribed no more nor 
less upon its banners than the Swabian peasants had upon 
theirs: a serf, kneeling at the cross, with the legend, “Noth- 
ing but God’s justice.” The progress of the democracy has 
often halted in passing the Church and listened at its oracles, 
to hear whether it could express Christian principles in 
terms of industrial relationship; whether it would let the 
worker be the man its free Gospel and its free school have 
taught him to know himself to be. 
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Protestant Christianity has from its very birth been 
persistently faced with the demand for the economic justice 
and industrial peace promised by the prophets and pro- 
claimed by the Christ. By culminating in the correction of 
theological errors and ecclesiastical abuses, the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century must be admitted to have fallen 
short, however excusably, of the great moral and social re- 
sults which would have been its legitimate consummation 
if its splendid beginnings could have been carried on and 
out. For it was made possible, more perhaps than by any- 
thing else, by the social discontent of the oppressed peas- 
antry. Luther’s protest found its most fertile soil in those 
suffering from the oppressive industrial conditions under 
which people had been robbed and beaten to the point of 
revolt. The economic side of the great Reformation is yet 
to be written. So far it has received due emphasis in the 
radical literature of writers avowedly inimical to Chris- 
tianity. 

At the rise of the evangelical movement in the eigh- 
teenth century, the Wesleys had no sooner raised that stand- 
ard of reality in religion than they found themselves face 
to face with this same imperative.industrial problem. The 
Methodist chapels and class-meeting trained both the lead- 
ers and the mass of the working people for their trade 
union movement, which was one of the incidental and most 
far-reaching results of the revival in England. The rise of 
the great middle classes to their activity in social reforms 
is due to this same evangel which brought the sunrise of a 
new day out of the leaden skies of eighteenth century Eng- 
land. Further, the rise of the factory system suddenly put 
the Christianity of the nineteenth century to the test of its 
supreme crisis. It was the evangel of the Seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury, of Frederick Denison Maurice, and of Charles 
Kingsley, which, more than the Duke of Wellington’s bat- 
talions, saved England from the revolution threatened by 
the Chartist movement to the evolution which has sanely 
and surely developed the magnificent municipal and social 
progress of Great Britain in the last quarter century. 
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The present crisis in industrial relationship tests the 
capacity of the Christianity of the Churches to adapt itself 
to the modern conditions of life and marks the point at which 
it will either make another great advance or suffer a sharp 
decline. It must find terms of economic and industrial rela- 
tionship in which to express and impress its sanctions, if it 
is to survive, much more guide and dominate life in this in- 
dustrial age. And our system and methods of industry must 
find terms of religious spirit and fellowship in which to 
justify their claim to be forces making for righteousness 
and for the progress of the race. This interdependence of 
religion and industry states the problem of finding common 
ground on which they make each other possible and a re- 
ligious industrial life actual in this age of the world. There 
are at least three human interests upon which both industry 
and religion set their value. At these three points the in- 
dustrial and religious valuation must either find a common 
denominator or be fatally exclusive of each other; in their 
valuation of each single life, in the standard of living, in the 
emphasis they lay upon union through sacrifice as essential 
to progress. 

Upon each human life religion has ever placed a divine 
valuation. In both the Jewish and Christian faiths God 
identifies Himself with each single self, by creating man 
in His own image and likeness, and by standing in between 
each life and either self-neglect or the aggression of others. 
When the king of Israel was self-convicted of blood-guilti- 
ness in sending a common soldier to his death, he cried out, 
as though he had struck at the very life of God, “Against 
Thee, Thee only, have I sinned.” The Roman who was 
capable of coining the sentiment, “Nothing that is common to 
man is foreign to me,” was also capable of divorcing his 
wife because she did not expose to death the girl baby born 
in his absence, so disappointed was he that the child was not 
a boy. Yet at that very time Christianity began to invest 
every life with such a divine sanctity that the law of every 
Christian nation has ever since gotten in between even the 
mother and the unborn babe. In America we put a valu- 
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ation upon every child so great that we can afford to make 
the school tax heavy rather than to have any boy or girl 
grow up tneducated. The right to life is so sacred that 
every community in Christendom assumes the burden of 
providing food, clothing, and shelter to every helpless per- 
son, no matter how useless to self or others such an one may 
be. More than by any speech, symbol, or act of man, the 
cross of Christ sets God’s estimate upon the value of every 
man, woman, and child. And it has imposed upon the re- 
ligious conscience that sense of the worth of a life which is 
expressed in what we call “the burden of the soul.” 

How, then, does the industrial valuation of the same 
life accord with the religious value of the soul? Our econ- 
omists, indeed, estimate each able-bodied workingman’s 
life to be worth at least two thousand dollars to the working 
wealth of the nation. But in shameless inconsistency with 
these estimates of our religious ideal and economic valua- 
tion stands the industrial depreciation of the value of a 
human life. Let the price-mark on a life be set by the 
overwork of women, with which the courts are interfering 
to protect the common welfare from the deterioration of 
their offspring. Let the insatiable waste of child labor be 
measured by the instinct of self-protection which forces na- 
tions to protect themselves from the industrial depletion of 
the very stock of the race. Let the frightful industrial 
casualties in America sound the depths of our own disre- 
gard for human life and safety by the never published lists 
of the dead and wounded, disabled and missing, which in 
some industries exceed the casualties of the deadliest bat- 
tlefields of our worst wars. Let our conscienceless heedless- 
ness of the grievous burden imposed by the bread-winner’s 
death be arraigned by our refusal to distribute that burden 
of supporting the dependent families of the slain or dis- 
abled workers as it is distributed in other lands between the 
owners of the industry, the taxpayers of the State, and the 
wage-earners. 

Now, what makes work-a-day life a tragedy is the hope- 
lessly inconsistent disparity between the valuation 
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which the industries and the religion of the same people put 
upon the same life. The claim of religious people to love 
the soul seems the cruelest hypocrisy when identified with 
the heedless carelessness for the very life of the same person. 
It would seem that to make good its claims to bearing the 
burden of souls, religion must find concrete measures of in- 
dustrial protection in which to express its care for the lives 
of men. And yet until very recently the working people of 
America have been left alone by the influential constitu- 
encies of the Churches to make their hard and heroic strug- 
gle for self-protection. First in the field, hardest at work 
has organized labor been to protect the religious and educa- 
tional sanctity of each working life, to regulate or suppress 
child labor, to shorten the hours and improve the conditions 
of women’s work. But the efforts of others should not be 
forgotten. The splendid initiative of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury in placing the factory acts on the statute books of Eng- 
land two generations ago has led men and women from all 
classes ever since, and never more than now, to unite to 
protect and enhance the value of life in such concerted 
movements as the National Child Labor Committee, the 
Consumers’ League, the Visiting Nurses’ Association, and 
voluntary agencies to codperate with factory inspectors, tru- 
ant officers, and juvenile courts in the enforcement of just 
and humane legislation. Thus the sanctions of religion and 
education are being translated in terms economic and indus- 
trial by every protected piece of machinery which keeps 
the fingers on the hand and the hand on the arm; by all the 
hygienic and sanitary conditions provided for in our shops; 
by all the efforts for industrial insurance; by all the life- 
saving appliances and conditions on the waterways and on 
the railways of the land, and wherever safety is in peril in 
the working world. 

The standard of living affords another common ground 
on which religion and industry are found to be interdepend- 
ent. In raising the standard of living to be compatible with 
the value of life, both industry and religion realize their 
ideal. By holding over every one’s head the ideal of what a 
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human life was meant and made to be, religion lifts the 
standard of that life, creates a divine discontent with any- 
thing less and lower, and stirs men to struggle singly and 
together to maintain and advance a rising scale of living 
which comes to be as dear as life itself. The response of 
industry to this ideal of religion is the demand for the op- 
portunity to earn such a livelihood as will make the realiza- 
tion of that ideal possible. The struggle of working people 
to raise and maintain their standard of living is due to the 
best that is in them and not to the worst. “If this is the 
kind of a man or woman religion and education teach me 
to be,” the worker naturally concludes, “I should be given 
the chance to earn the living of such a man or woman.” In- 
terpreted in human terms, “the standard of living” means 
the rest which the son of a working mother thinks she 
should have in her old age, the exemption which his wife 
should have from wage-earning in order to mother his chil- 
dren, the schooling his boy or girl should get before going 
out into the working world. The rising standards of living 
are due to the ideal which religion has taught us all to have 
of manhood and womanhood, fatherhood and motherhood, 
wifehood and childhood. Employing industries, which have 
too long and too widely united to hold down and retard the 
rise in labor’s standard of living, have more and more to 
their credit unselfish efforts and achievements in lifting 
the standards of labor’s livelihood and opening to ever in- 
creasing multitudes the opportunity and means of realizing 
it. Both among employers and employees the struggle to 
achieve the rising standard of living for the class and the 
mass should be sanctified by religion. It should be no small 
part of our personal and collective religious aim and effort 
both to protect our fellow-men from lowering the standard 
of their living and help them raise it, and keep it rising, 
above a mere living wage, as far as the conditions of the 
trade or craft will allow. Until we thus translate our re- 
ligious love of soul into our economic care for selves, re- 
ligion will mean little to those who are living in an industrial 
age. 
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A third common ground on which religion and indus- 
try are seen to be interdependent is defined by the fact that 
both have taught men to sacrifice in order to unite for 
the common good. Have we not been teaching, drilling, dis- 
ciplining our men, women, and children, at home, at school, 
and at Church, by their loyalty to family, party, patriotism, 
and faith, to sacrifice self and stand together for the com- 
mon good of all or any of them? Have we not invested 
with patriotic and even religious sanctity those who sacri- 
fice themselves for “their own” folk, fatherland, or faith? 
Now, then, do these: virtues suddenly become vices, these 
heroes and heroines all at once become sordid conspirators 
w!.en they combine, take everything dear to each, risk all 
and stop short of the loss of nothing, in united action to 
save their own or their fellow workers’ standard of living? 
They may do so in unwise or even unjust ways, but we 
submit that what is by common consent considered wholly 
meritorious in every other sphere for self-sacrifice can not 
be wholly reprehensible in that of industrial relationship, 
where it is hardest and costliest to exercise the virtues of 
altruism. What is attributed to the very best in men else- 
where can not be attributed to the very worst in man here. 
The “union” of laborers can not differ, per se, morally and 
as an economic necessity, from a combination of capitalists 
or the communion of members of the same religious faith. 
If at this age of the world, combination is necessary to suc- 
cess, where is the justice in forcing these competitors of ours 
to do their business with us as though they lived in that 
former age of the world when each one could mind his own 
business without combining with others? 

It looks, then, as though the industrial world has out- 
grown our moral sense, as though our ethics are hopelessly 
belated. For we seem to want to make our profits under the 
modern method of combining all available resources, while at 
the same time insisting that our fellow workers shall deal 
with us under the old, outworn, and discarded system of 
individual industry. That is, we want others to do unto us 
as we are not yet willing to do unto them. It looks as 
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though some of us were being tried and found wanting. Of 
“times that try men’s souls” we speak as though they were 
to be dreaded and yet belong to the “heroic age,” but when 
we look back upon them from some safe distance we are 
generally forced to confess that the “times” were not more 
out of joint than that the “souls’—our own or others’— 
needed to be tried. 

These war times in industry are indeed to be dreaded, 
but, like all great crises that turn the course of history or 
personal experience, they too are heroic. But the heroism 
should not be confined to the strikes and lockouts of the ir- 
repressible conflict. Industrial peace should have its vic- 
tories at the hand of religion, no less renowned than war. 
The cross and its sacrifice, if they are to mean anything in 
this industrial age, must be translated by religion into terms 
of industrial conciliation, intercessorial mediation, and sacri- 
ficial service, which will bring the pact of Christ’s own peace 
in human brotherhood out of fratricidal strife. 

Industry has its cross as surely as religion. There is 
no way to the crown for either other than the passion of 
sacrificial service. Sacrifice, not only for self, but for others, 
is the only way by which either the strong or the weak can be 
crowned with that equality of opportunity which is the God- 
given right of manhood. Until industry takes up its cross 
with the self-sacrificing passion of religion, neither labor nor 
capital, employee nor employer, can really come to their 
own. Unless religion transforms its cross into terms of 
economic value and of industrial relationships, it can never 
hold its supremacy over human life in an industrial age. 
They must unite if either is to realize its ideal or function in 
human life. For they are interdependent, and only on the 
common ground of their community of human interests can 
they ever bring “the new heavens and the new earth” which 
God has promised to man through them. 
































LECTURES, 


Rev. Dr. D. W. Howell, General Secretary of the C. L. S. C., 
and Miss Meddie O. Hamilton, Field Secretary, are available for a 
number of Lectures and Conferences in connection with Circle 
and Club work. Some of the writers of the C. L. S. C. Courses 
are available for lectures on liberal terms. For list of subjects, 
dates, and other particulars address Chautauqua Institution, Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 


ADDRESSES, AND CONFERENCES. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


“The Greeks said grandly in their tragic phrase, 
“Let no one be called happy till his death.” 
To which I add, “Let no one till his death 
Be called unhappy. Measure not the work 
Until the day’s out and the labor done.” 
—E. B. Browning. 


To the Members of the Class of 1910: 


It is my privilege to send holiday greetings to the mem- 
bers of the Gladstone Class and to remind them of the bonds 
which hold us together. Are we not all engaged in a com- 
mon task of personal culture? Has not our reading made 
more vital our motto, “Life is a great and noble calling,” a 
phrase which so well describes the attitude of the man whom 
we honor in our class name? 

We are peculiarly fortunate in that the centenary of 
the birth of the Grand Old Man of England is being cele- 
brated on December 29th of this year. Our attention is 
therefore drawn to the character and career of the greatest 
statesman of the nineteenth century and to the contributions 
of England to politics, literature, art and life, some under- 
standing of which we gained in our first year’s study. Our 
studv in English, American, and Continental European fields 
has prepared us to appreciate in this last year all that the 
Classical era meant to the world. 

The new year is always the time for new resolutions. 
If any of us have fallen by the wayside let us take up the 
study with renewed courage. Lone readers can feel the en- 
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Arthur E. Bestor, 
President of the C. L. S. C. Class 1910. 


thusiasm of others everywhere working on the same prob- 
lems. Let all of us determine to join our classmates, if pos- 
sible, at Chautauqua or at one of the other assemblies in 
the Recognition Day next summer so that our commence- 
ment may be a fitting climax to four years of earnest and 
profitable association and study together. 

With best wishes for the New Year, 


Sincerely yours, 


Oka) tA3 ae) 








Chicago, Illinois. 
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I909 CLASS PICTURE. 


The memorial which by its beauty or its utility makes 
appeal or gives help to a large number of people is the 
memorial of most worth. The Class 

of 1909 is the custodian of such a 

loving offering, a thing to be ad- 

mired by all who look upon it, in 

the picture which Miss Mary E. 

Peebles of Portsmouth, Ohio, has 

given for the adornment of the 

class room in Alumni Hall in mem- 

ory of her sister, Miss Margaret 

J. Peebles. The picture is a brown 

Copley print, “The Voice of the 

Pines,” a cut of which is shown in 

this Round Table. The artist is 

Douglas Volk of Pittsfield, Massa- 

chusetts. With a simple frame in 

admirable taste this picture is a 

valuable addition to the attractions 

of the room as well as a reminder 

The Voice of the Pines © all who enter it of the lovely 


by Douglas Volk, Pitts- spirit of the woman whose memo- 
field, Mass. rial it is 


THE C. L. S. C. IN CUBA. 


The Class of 1912 is happy to claim another “consular” 
member, Mr. Henry P. Starrett of the American Consulate 
at Havana, Cuba. Mr. Starrett sends two photographs 
which give a vivid impression of the picturesque and sunny 
land in which he lives. He writes: 


“So many good things have been said about the Chautauqua 
Course that I can hardly add more. However, this year’s course 
has been most interesting to me and I am looking forward with 
pleasure for the material for the Classical Year. The past year 
I have studied alone but I shall use every endeavor to form a 
circle for the coming year and I have that much faith in the merits 
y Pe: course to know that I shall have the least trouble in so 

oing.” 
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MATERNAL SOCIETY. 


In connection with the magazine series on “Woman in the 
Progress of Civilization” inquiry has been made by different read- 
ers in substantially the same form as this question: 

“Will you please state at what time in history the period of 
what was called Maternal Society’ according to George W. Cooke, 
was ?” 

The obvious reply is that the author explicitly states and has 
indicated in more than one way that the development of various 
civilization does not by any means follow a chronological state- 
ment. Mr. Cooke has answered the question in more detail at our 
request, as follows: 

“I suppose it is inevitable that some of those who have never 
read along the lires I am opening up to them will be puzzled by 
some of my statements. The limits of the articles will make this 
necessary, at least to the extent of not entering into details. In 
my first article I tried to meet this very situation by several ref- 
erences to the Bible, showing what several statements and incidents 
there really mean in the light of this new information; but space 
compelled the cutting of everything of that kind out. 

“The conditions of Maternal Society now exist in many parts 
of the world, and have in all centuries since the very beginnings of 
civilization—not in the same places or among the same peoples, of 
course. It is simply a stage in social development. I have no doubt 
the Hebrews passed through it, as the Egyptians certainly did. The 
Pueblo and Zuni Indians in our own Southwest are now in that 
stage, as are many other Indian tribes. At least half the native Aus- 
tralians are in the beginnings of that type of society, many peo- 
ples of Oceanica are there or were, as are many in Africa, and some 
in India and other parts of Asia. That is, a fourth or third of the 
people now living are in that stage or passing out of it, at the pres- 
ent time. Our own forefathers passed out of it thousands of years 
ago, in what are called prehistoric times, but left many traces of 
its existence.” 


THE NEW BOOKS OF OUR CLASSICAL YEAR. 

Greece and Rome make the hyphen between the eastern 
world and the West. They touched Asia in war, in coloni- 
zation and in trade, they met Egypt, fleet to fleet and man 
to man. They imported Asiatic luxury and ferocity with 
Asiatic perfumes and panthers, and Egyptian gods with 
papyri and the slaves who penned the rolls. Then Oriental 
manners and thought united with the customs and philosoph- 
ies of the two peninsulas, filtered through western Eu- 
rope even to Britain, and crossed the water to the western 
hemisphere. So it is especially appropriate that this Class- 
ical Year of ours should unite the Orient and the Occident 
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in its reading course. It is equally appropriate that our vol- 
ume on Rome should follow that of Greece, as the Ro- 
mans, men of affairs, were influenced by the Greeks, think- 
ers and lovers of beauty. The Romans, original in eco- 
nomics and in legislation, were content to borrow their 
esthetics. It was not until they were saturated with Ori- 
ental color and Greek form that they developed an art 
more distinctive than the perpetuating of the features of 
the popular man of the moment. They were practical and 
energetic. The stir of the Forum and the street is vivid 
in Mr. Fowler’s book. You are going to feel it. 

As for the “Friendly Stars’—does not the very name 
give you a sense of comradeship? It is among the possi- 
bilities of the near future that the Martians, looking down 
from their planet upon the earth, may see a mass of up- 
turned, eager faces, and, asking “Who?” and “Why?” may 
receive answer, “They are C. L. S. C. readers greeting the 
friendly stars.” Then Mars will glow more benignantly 
than ever, and Halley’s Comet as it rushes by will wave a 
salute, and all the observers will feel as if the wide stretches 
of the sky were but spaces added to their own dooryards. 


a 


HOMER AND CARLYLE, 


After reading Homer, while we still feel the spell that 
his wonderfully virile pictures have cast upon us, and are 
thinking over the freshness and beauty of his not very 
complex characters, it is well to turn for comparative read- 
ing to another picture cut from history at an epoch almost 
within our own times; a picture far more terrible than that 
of the siege of Troy, but painted by a hand that has known 
how to mix his colors with a brilliancy and depth to which 
Homer was a stranger. 

“Homer’s Epos,” says Carlyle, “is like a bas-relief 
sculpture; it does not conclude but merely ceases.” Car- 
lyle adds a chapter at a period when it is no longer the 
stealing of another man’s wife for her physical beauty, but 
a cause much deeper and more complicated as well as higher 
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and purer which is the animating principle of the scene— 
that call of “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,” which stirred 
dumbly in men’s breasts till it ceased to be dumb and broke 
out in the French Revolution. Carlyle takes this theme, 
but he no longer carves a “bas-relief sculpture in cold 
stone.” Abandoning the chisel he dips his brush in the 
warm paint of human thought, and produces a canvas filled 
with coloring of a vividness and beauty which Homer’s 
sculpture cannot approach. Homer dealt with the actions 
of men; Carlyle paints the spirit which was the life of 
those actions. “Oh, Man, it is not thy works, which are all 
mortal, infinitely little, and the greatest no greater than the 
least, but only the spirit thou workest in that can have worth 
or continuance,” and again, “Good is grapeshot, messeign- 
eurs, on one condition, that the shooter also were made of 
metal! But, unfortunately, he is made of flesh; under his 
buffs and bandoleers your hired shooter has instincts, feel- 
ings, even a kind of thought.” And Carlyle deals with these 
instincts and feelings and thoughts, not with driving of a 
spear through shield and corslet and cunningly wrought 
casque. Read and see if Carlyle’s “French Revolution” does 
not form a worthy corollary and continuance to Homer’s 
Epos, and one, perhaps, better suited to our present develop- 


ment. 
1909 LETTER CIRCLES. 


The following letter has been sent to many members of 
1909. If there are any who have not received it but who 
wish to join letter circles they may do so by addressing 
Mrs. Waldron as below: 

Dear Classmate of 1909: 

We are so sorry you could not be at Chautauqua this summer 
and enjoy with us its privileges and enjoyments. We are so in- 
terested in you, that we should like to hear from you and what you 
are doing in the C. L. S. C. work this year. We are forming let- 
ter circles for our mutual enjoyment and profit. Would you not 
like to hear from ten or twelve of the Class of 1909, concerning 
their experiences at Chautauqua and their C. L. S. C. work? 

If you would, please send your name and address with a two- 


cent stamp at once to Mrs. Mary H. Waldron, Newbern, Tenn., and 
we will put you in a letter circle. 
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Following is the list of secretaries of the letter circles of the 
Class of 1909: 

_ Mrs. John G. Mackay, 429 N. Fairmount Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Miss Caroline Tufts, 1502 C Ave., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Mrs. L. L. 
Ottaway, Westfield, N. Y.; Mrs. Cora Blacklege, Beaver, Pa.; Mrs. 
C. T. Austin, 2208 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Royal 
Ridgeway, 124 E. Crocket St., Fostoria, O.; Mrs. Evelyn Frost, 





Belfast, Me. 
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C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let us 


eep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“Never be Discouraged.” 


= 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Openinc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

SpeciaL Sunpay — November, 
second Sunday. 

Mitton Day—December 9. 

CottecE Day—January, last 
Thursday. 

Lanier Day—Febrvary 3. 

SpecraL SuNnDAY—February, sec- 
ond Sunday. 

LoncreLLow Day—February 27. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1 


SpecraL SunpDAY—May, second 


Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 
May 18. 

SpeciaAL SUNDAY — July, second 
Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day — August, 
yy Saturday after first Tues- 

ay. 


St. Paut’s Day—August, second 
Saturday after first Tuesday. 
ReEcocniTIon Day—August, third 

Wednesday. 


=— 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR FEBRUARY. 


FIRST WEEK. JANUARY 2Q-FEBRUARY 5. 
In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: “Woman in the Progress of Civilization.” 
Chapter V. “Women and Domestic Economy.” 
In the Required Books: “Social Life at Rome.” Chapter I. Topo- 
graphical: Rome’s Situation on the Tiber. 
SECOND WEEK. FEBRUARY 5-12. 
In the Required Books: “Social Life at Rome.” Chapter II. The 
Lower Population. “The Friendly Stars.” Chapters I-III. 
THIRD WEEK. FEBRUARY 12-19. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


“A Reading Journey through Egypt.” 


Chapter V. A Bird’s-Eye View of Thebes: Karnak and Luxor 
In the Required Books: “The Friendly Stars.” Chapters IV-VI. 


FOURTH WEEK. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


<. FEBRUARY 19-26. ; 
“Historic Types of Architecture.” Hit- 


tite. 
In the Required Books: “Social Life at Rome.” Chapter III. The 
Man of Business. “The Friendly Stars.” Chapters VII-IX. 
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2. Anubis. 3. Atum. 4, Khnum. 
The Chief Egyptian Gods. 
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6. Hathor. 7. Cow-headed Hathor, 
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9. Isis. 10. Isis, suckling the 
infant Horus. 
The Chief Egyptian Gods. 
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11. Maat, goddess of 12. Min; behind is the 
truth. curious shrine of 
f the god. 

















13, Nephthys, 14. Osiris; behind the god is the fetish 
of Emé-wet, god of the dead. 


The Chief Egyptian Gods. 
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15. Ptab. 16. Sekhmet. 17, Seshet, writing the 
king's name on the sacred tree 
of Heliopolis. 





20. The winged Sun. 








18 Sobek. 19, Thout. 
The Chief Egyptian Gods. 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


FIRST WEEK. 


Review and discussion of “Woman in the Progress of Civisza- 
tion.” Cha ter V. “Women and Domestic Economy.” 

Roll Call. haracteristics of the Gilds.” (See Cheyney’s “In- 
dustrial and Social History of England;”’ Gross’s “The Gild 
Merchant ;” E. R. A. Teligman’s “Two Chapters on Medieval 
Gilds ;’ Coman’s “Growth of the English Nation;” Thatcher’s 
“History of Medieval Europe.”) 

Review and Discussion of “Social Life at Rome,” Chapter I. 
“Rome’s Situation on the Tiber.” 

Map Talk, illustrating the author’s walk through the city. 

Reading from Virgil (“Aeneid,” book VIII.) describing 
Aeneas’s experience in Rome. 


SECOND WEEK. 


Quiz on new words and phrases in “Social Life at Rome,” Chap- 
ter II, “The Lower Population.” 

Review and Discussion of the above chapter. 

Roll Call. The Brightest Stars and the Planets. (See War- 
ren’s “Recreations in Astronomy.” ) 

Review and Discussion of “The Friendly Stars,” agian I-III. 

Summary of article on Greek Athletics in this number. 


THIRD WEEK. 


Review and Discussion of “A Reading Journey through Egypt,” 
Chapter V. “Thebes: Karnak and Luxor.” 

Paper. “The Worship of Amon at Thebes” (Breasted’s “His- 
tory of Egypt” and “History of the Ancient Egyptians ;” Mas- 
péro’s “Struggle of the Nations,” Chapter V; Erman’s “Life in 
Ancient Egypt ;” Baedeker’s “Egypt”). 

Roll Call. Quotations from poems for children about wonders 
of the sky. (See Eliot’s “Poetry for Children;” Stedman’s 
— Anthology ;” Lucas’s “A Book of Verses for Chil- 

ren.” 

Review and Discussion of “The Friendly Stars,” Chapters IV 


and V. 
Reading of the Story of Perseus and Andromeda in this maga- 
zine. 


FOURTH WEEK. 


Review and Discussion of “Historic Types of Architecture,” 
Chapter V. “Hittite.” 

Roll Call. “Animal Symbolism in Early Christianity.” (See 
“Beast Imagery” by A. K. Welch in Nineteenth Century, vol. 
54, p. 501, and Living Age, Oct. 17, 1903; De Forest’s “Short 
History of Art;’ ’ Taylor’s “Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages;” Mrs. Clement's “Handbook of Legendary Art.”) 

Review and Discussion of “Social Life at Rome,” Chapter III. 

Paper. “Hannibal and Rome.” (See Leighton’s “History of 
Rome ;” Botsford’s “History of Rome;” Morris’s “Hannibal ;” 
Smith’s “Rome and Carthage ;” Dodge’s “Hannibal ;” How’s 
“Hannibal and the Great War between Rome and Carthage.”) 

Readings from the Library Shelf in this number. 

; a and Discussion of “The Friendly Stars,” Chapters VII- 
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TRAVEL CLUB. 
FIRST WEEK. 


Paper. Brief outline of Theban history. (“Egypt” in the “En- 
Geaegote Britannica ;” Baedeker; Breasted; Edwards’ 
“Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers.” ). 

4 Talk. Advantages of Thebes’ Position. (Maspéro’s “Dawn 
of Civilization,” Chapter VI.) 

Roll Call. The Wonders of Thebes (Baedeker). 

Paper (illustrated by tracings to be handed about). Egyptian 
Soldiers and Arms (Maspéro’s “Dawn of Civilization,” Chap- 
ter VI, and “ Struggle of Nations,” Chapter III, and “Man- 
ual of Egyptian Archaeology;” Breasted; Erman’s “Life in 
Ancient Egypt ;” Edwards.) 

Oral Report. The Horse in Egypt (Maspéro’s “Struggles of Na- 
tions,” Chapter III; Breasted; Wilkinson’s “Manners and Cus- 
toms ;” Erman; “The Horse in History” by Basil Tozer.) 

Reading from “Thebes; her Ruins and her Memories,” by D. 
Hunter in Cosmopolitan, November, 1900. 


SECOND WEEK. 


Paper. Sketch of Reign of Ramses III. (Lenormant and Chev- 
alier’s “Ancient History of the East,” Chapter III; Breasted; 
Erman ; Petrie’s “History of Egypt ;” Edwards.) 

Roll Call. Gods Worshipped at Thebes. (Baedeker; Erman.) 

Paper. The Worship of Amon at Thebes. (Breasted; Mas- 

ay “Struggle of the Nations,” Chapter V; Erman; Baede- 
er. 

Contest. Recognition of deities illustrated in this number. 

Quiz on descriptions of Karnak and Luxor in Maspéro’s “Strug- 
gle of the Nations,” Chapter III; Duncker’s “History of An- 
tiquity,” Chapter VII; Petrie; Edwards.) 

Reading from George Ebers’ “Uarda.” 

THIRD WEEK. 


Paper. Tomb Robbing and Economic Troubles in Decadent 
Thebes. (Breasted; Maspéro’s “Struggles of the Nations,” 
Chapter V.) 

Reading from “Reconstruction of Karnak” in Living Age, Apr. 
23, 1904. 

Paper. Rise of the Priesthood. (Breasted; Erman.) 

Roll Call. Events connecting Egypt and the Nations that have 
passed the Ram-headed Sphinxes. 

Paper. The Sphinx in Art and Literature. (Maspéro’s “Manual 


of Egyptian Archaeology ;” Erman; Edwards; poems, “The 
Sphinx Speaks,” by Saltus, and “The Sphinx” by Brownell.) 
Synopsis of “Destruction of the Hypostyle Hall in Karnak,” in 
Scientific American, Dec. 31, 1899. 
FOURTH WEEK. 
Paper. The Libyans and Thebes. (Breasted; Baedeker ; Erman.) 
Reading from the Bible, “Shiskak, King of Egypt.” (I Kings, 
XVI 25, and II Chronicles, XII.) 
Summary of “Limitations of Egyptian Art” in Edinburgh Review, 


Oct., 1909. 
Roll Call. References to Theban Art and Architecture in “His- 
toric Types of Architecture” in Toe CHauTauguan, Sept. and 
Oct., 1909. 
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5. Paper. The Obelisk in Paris, London, Rome, New York (Bae- 
deker’s “Paris,” “London,” “Central Italy and Rome,” “United 
States ;” other guide books; Edwards; “Complete History of 
the Romantic Life and Tragic Death of the Beautiful Egyptian 
Queen Cleopatra and all about her Needle;” “Negotiations for 
the Obelisk in Central Park,” by E. E. Farman in Century, 
Vol. 2, p. 879.) 

6. Reading from “Theban Life and Art in the Light of Recent Dis- 

coveries,” F. H. Herrick in Nation, June 23, 1904. 


a 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON JANUARY 
READINGS. 


1. Cornelius Tacitus was a famous Roman historian, born about 
55 A. D. He served as praetor and as consul. 2. Though originally 
a set of regulations governing inheritances the term “Salic Law” is 
generally applied to the law which excluded women from the throne 
of France. 3. In the medieval epics Arthur is placed in Britain; 
Parzifal was born in France but becomes a knight of the Round 
Table in Britain; Roland carries on his exploits in France as one of 
Charlemagne’s paladins; Ogier is a Dane by birth, but also becomes 
a paladin of Charlemagne. 

1. In no one place is Ulysses’ house described, but bits of de- 
scription making a vivid whole may be picked out of fourteen of 
the twenty-four books of the Odyssey. 

1. Lycopolis was the chief seat of worship of the god Wep- 
Wat who was represented as a wolf (lykos in Greek). 2. There 
was a legend that Joseph and Mary stayed at Lycopolis during their 
sojourn in Egypt. 3. Denderah was the capital of the Sixth Nome 
(or province) of Upper Egypt. 





REVIEW QUESTIONS ON REQUIRED READING FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


A READING JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT. CHAPTER V. THEBES: KARNAK 
AND LUXOR. 


1. What are the surroundings of Thebes? 2. Sketch the his- 
tory of Thebes to the Eighteenth Dynasty. 3. Under what cir- 
cumstances were the temples built? 4. How does Homer describe 
Thebes? 5. What does Nahum say of the city? 6. How were 
Luxor and Karnak related to Thebes? 7. Why is the entrance to 
the temple of Luxor lacking in impressiveness? 8. What are the 
interesting facts about the Luxor obelisks? 9. Describe the plan 
of the temple as seen from the pylon tower. 10. What is the archi- 
tectural importance of the form of this temple? 11. What is the 
present occupant of Ramses’ court? 12. What historic circum- 
stances are recalled in connection with the avenue from Luxor to 
Karnak? 13. Explain the general plan of Karnak. 14. How is 
the great temple a summary of the history of the Empire? 15. What 
are the reliefs outside the south wall? 16. Give some idea of the 
size of the great hall. 17. Descriptive of what monarch’s reign 
are the reliefs outside the north wall? 18. How does this temple 
reflect the life of the period in which it was built? 
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CHAPTER V. 








WOMAN IN THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. WOMEN AND 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

1. How were women related to feudalism? 2. What social 
force was opposed to feudalism? 3. Explain the persistence of 
communal conditions. 4. What was the communal system? ‘5. 
What institutions opposed it? 6. What is the drawing power of 
village and town life? 7. Describe the growth of classes. 8. Dis- 
tiiguish between serfdom and slavery. 9. What caused the dis. 
appearance of serfdom? 10. What was the status of the woman 
serf? 11. What knowledge had the peasant woman? 12. How 
were the needs of villages supplied? 13. Explain the expansion of 
fairs into towns. 14. How did the towns secure their independence? 
15. What was the origin of the gilds? 16. What was the status 
of such city combinations as the Hanseatic League? 17. What 
were the economic foundations of feudalism and of city life? 18. 
Explain the rise of the bourgeois. 19. Show how the towns were 
vitally dependent on the peasants. 20. Describe the opposition be- 
tween the merchant-gild and the crafts-gild. 21. What was the 
status of women in the gilds? 22. What has been the effect of 
machine production upon women’s labor and child labor? 23. What 
was the education of different classes of girls in Germany in the 
Middle Ages? 24. How did commerce advance academic educa- 
tion? 25. Compare the political with the economic condition of 
women during the medieval period. 


HISTORIC TYPES OF ARCHITECTURE. CHAPTER V. THE ART OF THE HIT- 
TITES. 

1. What suggestion of Hittite influence is there in early art? 
2. What historic knowledge is there of the Hittites? 3. What 
connection between the Hittites and Greece is noted? 4. Describe 
the ruins at Senjirli. 5. What examples of the use of animal forms 
as a constructive element in architecture show Hittite influence? 
6. Describe the Hittite cities as illustrated in the pictures of Ram- 
ses II. 7. Discuss the double-headed axe as a symbol. 8. Where 
are to be found instances of the use of lions following Hittite ex- 
amples? 9. How is Hittite art a link between the East and the 
West? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS ON FEBRUARY READINGS. 

1. What is the correct name of Luxor? 2. Where may 
Homer’s mention of Thebes be found in our edition of the Homeric 
Stories? 3. When was Cornelius Gallus in Egypt? 4. Where 
is Shishak mentioned in the Old Testament? 5. What was the 
purpose of the Crusades and when were they undertaken? 6. What 
was the Hanseatic League? 7. Who was Pentaour? 8 Who 
was Nicolas Pisano? 

NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 

“Talk about enthusiasm,” exclaimed Pendragon, himself ex- 
hibiting a fair imitation of the emotion in question, “we are fortu- 
nate in our Field Secretary, Miss Hamilton, for she is filled with it. 
Here is what she says of her season’s work :” 

He slipped a letter from its envelope and read as follows: 

“The Winona-Warsaw Circle was promised at Winona Lake 
Assembly. Dr. Rigdon, the head of educational matters, said to me, 
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‘This is just what I want to bring various classes together; I want 
to get in touch with people whom I do not reach in my immediate 
work.’ 

“The first regular meeting was held in the Winona Hotel par- 
lors Tuesday evening. The prominent religious, educational and 
social leaders are members, together with many inspiring folk who 
are hungry for that which Chautauqua gives. They elected Dr. 
Jonathan Rigdon, president of Winona College, as president of the 
Winona-Warsaw Circle, and Judge Royce of Warsaw as secretary. 

“Dr. Rigdon presided most happily and kept the circle alert 
with interest and rippling with laughter over his well turned re- 
marks. 

Judge Royce, in a ten-minute review of the ‘Maternal In- 
stitutions,’ brought out the essential points and drew most inter- 
esting Biblical parallels; many saw for the first time how it was 
that Abraham could marry his half sister Sarah. The general dis- 
cussion of the article which followed proved most interesting. 

“Dr. Hunn, head of the department of classical languages, 
Winona College, reviewed the first seventeen pages of “The Greek 
View of Life’ This was made so vital and interesting that by 
unanimous vote Dr. Hunn was asked to review the next week’s les- 
son, The discussion which followed this was so animated, that it 
took the decisive word of President Rigdon to remind us that there 
were cther courses in the evening’s feast. 

“Dr. Rigdon and Professor Esary were to review the first 
books of Homer, but since I was present they wished me to use 
the rest of the evening, which I did, using the ‘Idylls of the King’ 
to give them a study of Epic Tendencies to stimulate interest in 
the Homeric epics. They decided to give most of the next Tues- 
day evening to the Iliad. 

“Of this meeting the Winona Review of October 22 says: “The 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle held its regular weekly 
meeting in the parlors of the Winona Hotel Tuesday evening, Dr. 
Rigdon presiding. Professor Esary was the star speaker of the 
evening, giving a comprehensive review of the early history of 
Egypt. This was much enjoyed. Mrs. Cook of Warsaw gave an 
excellent review of the seventh book of the Iliad. Mrs. Knapp 
gave a brief sketch of the eighth book and Dr. Rigdon discussed 
the ninth. Professor Platt’s dissertation upon the Greek view of 
death was also noteworthy, his personal views upon the subject 
being interesting. The discussions were enjoyable. Judge Bowser, 
Dr. Rigdon, Judge Royce, Professor Lugenbel treated the subject 
from the ethical and artistic standpoint. The speakers next Tues- 
day evening will be Judge Bowser, Mrs. H. H. Myers, Mrs. Bogle, 
Mrs. Bebb, and Mrs. Frazer.” 
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“That’s a splendid beginning for a circle,’ commented some 
one across the Table. 

“Isn’t it! And it is only the beginning of Miss Hamilton’s re- 
port, too,” and Pendragon continued his reading. 

“The Washington Circle of Kansas City, Kansas, begins the 
year with fifteen regularly enrolled members who meet every Tues- 
day evening in the Washington Avenue M. E. Church parlors. The 
president is Claud L. Peterson, a law school senior, who contributes 
the following account of the work and the attitude toward the 
readings: 

“*We are following the plan of programs in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
with the exception of a few special evenings, as follows: October 
26, paper, “The Greek Comedy.” “Free-for-all” discussion on life of 
Aristophanes, and then reading and discussion of “The Birds.” 
Other evenings, for which we have not yet fixed the date, are read- 
ing of the “Prometheus Bound” of Aeschylus; reading of the 
“Cyclops” (Shelley’s translation) of Euripides; reading of parts of 
the “Oedipus Coloneus” of Sophocles, accompanied with discus- 
sions of the lives of the poets and of the Greek tragedy. Our 
idea in reading these plays is to derive a clearer notion of the 
Greek view of life, death, punishment for sin, etc. 

“*Then in connection with our travel journey through Egypt 
in which we are studying THe CHAUTAUQUAN articles with Prof. 
Breasted’s book, “A History of the Ancient Egyptians,” we are to 
have a lecture on “Modern Egypt” by Judge Winfield Freeman, to 
which the public is to be generally invited. This is as far as we 
have got in our plans so far, but probably will have other pro- 
grams of special interest later on. The circle is very much alive, 
I think, and all agree that the books this year are especially inter- 
esting and on a more scholarly plane than ever before. At the 
present time, the beautiful translation we have of the Iliad seems to 
be the favorite. I think that every one of this year’s books as we 
read it will seem the best, being, as they are, of such uniformly 
high class. I forgot to mention, I believe, that we only place the 
names of people on our roll who are enrolled as regular Chau- 
tauqua members at Chautauqua, N. Y.’ 

“The Circle of Topeka, Ind., under the leadership of Rev. 
David S. Jones has begun work with ten members. 

“T had a letter from Fairbury this morning saying that a circle 
of young women (fourteen members) had organized for C. L. 
S. C.. They are very enthusiastic. They find it rather hard as 
they have always devoted themselves to cards, they told me while 
there, but wanted to do something worth while. Their mothers 
are very grateful. 
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“The older circle which enrolled with me at Pontiac Assembly 
drove away with a motor full of books, Pontiac is doing fine work. 
The general Chautauqua Circle, of which Dr. John H. Ryan, the 
pastor of the Methodist Church, has been the leader for eleven 
years, is filled with energy. Three new members, two of them 
teachers, were enrolled this week. The Superintendent of Schools 
is lending his codperation. The social side is active. In studying 
the Homeric poems Dr. Ryan’s method draws in each individual, 
for to each member in turn is assigned a book of which to give a 
summary. On the south side a new circle has been formed with 
twelve active members, and husbands who ‘assist’ in the French 
sense—that is, are present. Each member plans for an evening’s 
entertainment, and as the meetings are held at the different homes 
the element of hospitality receives especial emphasis.” 


ad 


“A summer of results, I call that,” approved the delegate from 
Chicago. “I am interested in the last sentence of that report. Our 
circle has long held debate as to whether we should meet at each 
other’s houses or in some fixed place. What do you think is best?” 
“Meeting places are like Welsh rarebits,” declared Pendragon; “they 
agree with some people and don’t with others!” “The place that is 
suitable depends on the people who are to suit it.” “Exactly. If 
your circle is made up of a group of intimates living in the same 
neighborhood like that at Pontiac, nothing could be pleasanter than 
a series of gatherings at one another’s houses.” “That wouldn’t do 
at all for us,” said the Chicagoan. “We are all good friends but we 
live all over the city, and it is far more convenient for us to have 
a central place of meeting. We hire a room down town that is 
equally accessible for everybody.” “Or equally inaccessible,” laughed 
Pendragon, “like the location for the country churches upon which 
all the ‘deestricts’ compromise.” “Miss Hamilton’s report spoke of 
two other meeting places,” said the Kansan. “Our Washington 
Circle meets in the church parlors. There are a good many reasons 
why that suits every member better than any other arrangement.” 
“Many circles prefer that,” commented Pendragon. “It is par- 
ticularly fortunate where the circle is large, or where it originated in 
seme group of church friends.” “The Winonans seem to like their 
hotel.” “A hotel is a sufficiently neutral spot,” approved Pendragon, 
“and I heard of a circle the other day which met in a lawyer’s office 
—so that the atmosphere might smooth disputes, I take it.” “If the 
circle isn’t too large I think a library is the ideal spot,” cried the 
delegate from Massachusetts with appropriate ardor. “A great many 
circles seem to think so,” said Pendragon. “I have letter after 
letter—here is one that just came from Tipton, Iowa—telling of 
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the pleasure that is found in being surrounded by books, and the 
convenience of having them just at hand for reference. Almost all 
the Carnegie libraries are equipped with rooms to be used in just 
that way.” 

“You know we gave you the story of our library last year,” 
reported the delegate from Wellsville, New York, Miss Carpenter, 
“and I am happy to say that the cornerstone was laid during the 
summer and in another year we hope to send to the Round Table 
photographs of the completed building.” 

“Here is a somewhat novel altruistic experiment by a Chautau- 
qua Circle,” said Pendragon, as he opened a letter from the Circle 
at Allentown, Pennsylvania. “The President writes: ‘We have had 
organized a sort of club under the supervision of the circle Have 
had two clubs comprising the school children above a certain age, 
representing both boys and girls. Hired a room and fitted it as a 
gymnasium. This has been in charge of two of the school teachers 
who were members of our circle. The members of these clubs gave 
several local talent plays to help the finances.’ ” 

“It’s some time since you have heard from Kokomo, Indiana,” 
said a speaker, “but if you lived in our town you couldn’t have es- 
caped us. We have a circle, a Round Table and a Students’ League, 
all of which are flourishing, and not content with these we last year 
added a summer Chautauqua! Our circle is carrying on the regular 
work under excellent leadership. The Students’ League is the social 
feature of our organization and meets once a month with an inter- 
esting program based on the year’s work. Many attend who are 
unable to meet with the study circle and all Chautauquans are eligi- 
ble to membership. It numbers some seventy-five. Then the Round 
Table is for graduates with seven seals or over. It has had 
seme fifty members and has just been reinforced by twenty more, 
seventeen of whom are 1909’s and received their diplomas at our 
Assembly this summer. Each diploma bore seven seals! You can 
see that it is a growing force in the community. It publishes a 
year book and holds regular monthly meetings. We are gradually 
training the town!” 

“This season’s crop of new circles is beginning to be re- 
ported,” announced Pendragon. “Here is one of fourteen members 
just started at Fontanelle, lowa; and if all the readers in the group 
reported by Mrs. Louis M. Snitzer are as vivacious as their secre- 
tary they will have an active season.” “‘I am most delighted,’” he 
read from Mrs. Snitzer’s letter, “‘to inform you of a most enthus- 
iastic circle organized on October 4 in this little city of Beaver, Pa. 
with twenty-four members. We meet every Monday evening at 
the home of our president, Mrs. J. L. Holmes. We look forward to 
a pleasant and profitable winter. The course is most delightful this 
year.” 
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“Undoubtedly they will arrange some good original programs,” 
prophesied a delegate. “That reminds me,” said Pendragon, “I won- 
der how many circles celebrated Milton Day. If there are any who 
had a special program on December 9 they should lay it on the Round 
Table for the benefit of their fellow-members. Send them in, sec- 
retaries, so that we may enjoy them with you.” 


=> 


Review Questions on C. L. S. C. Book: “Social Life at Rome.” 
CHAPTER I. 


1. Why was Aeneas’ entrance into Rome at a fortunate spot? 
2. Why was Rome at a point of strategic advantage with regard 
to the whole peninsula of Italy? 3. What are the disadvantages 
of Rome’s position? 4. What Latin authors wrote of Rome? 5. 
Account for the size of Rome’s population in the time of Cicero. 
6. Follow on the map the walk which the author takes through the 
ancient city. 

CHAPTER II. 

1. Locate on the map the parts of the city occupied by the 
lower population. 2. Into what three classes was the free popula- 
tion divided? 3. How were the poor housed? 4. What were the 
reasons, economic and political, why the importation of corn was 
undertaken by the State? 5. Describe the Roman water supply. 
6. What was Cicero’s attitude toward the artisan and trading 
classes? 7. What were the good and bad uses of the gilds? 8 
What is said of the competition between slave and free labor? 9. 
Name the chief industries and occupations of the free Roman arti- 
sans and laborers. 10. What two reasons made the condition of 
the lower classes especially hopeless? 


CHAPTER III. 

1. What was the basis of the equestrian order? 2. What does 
our knowledge of Atticus tell of business opportunities of the 
time? 3. Of what was the wealth of Cicero’s time the result? 
4. What laws prove the financial changes? 5. Describe the public 
business undertakings. 6. Explain the business of the argentarii. 
7. How do the affairs of Cicero and his brother illustrate the reck- 
lessness of the period? 

CHAPTER IV. 

1. Who composed the governing aristocracy? 2. What di- 
verse effects had Greek influence on Roman character? 3. IIlus- 
trate by well-known examples the manners and education of the 
aristocracy. 4. In what way were Panetius, Posidonius, Scaevola, 
and Sulpicius influential? 5. Discuss Roman Epicureanism. 6. 
Recall the life of Caelius. 


CHAPTER V. 

1. What was the significance of the confarreatio? 2. De- 
scribe the marriage ceremonies. 3. What was the position of the 
Roman nation? 4. What domestic changes produced the Roman 
society of Cicero’s time? 5. Recall Terentia, Pomponia, Clodia, 
Sempronia, Praecia, Turia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


1. What was the Roman attitude toward the education of 
young children? 2, What is known of the education of Cicero’s 
son and nephew? 3. Compare the old Roman education with that 
after the Punic Wars. 4. What was the Greek influence? 5. Why 
was so much attention paid to arithmetic? 6. What were the 
studies of the advanced schools? 7. Discuss the assumption of the 
toga virilis. 8. Why was so much stress laid on oratory? 


CHAPTER VII. 


1. From what sources was the slave population drawn? 2. 
What condition in the last two centuries B. C, not only created a 
demand for both skilled and unskilled labor at Rome but also sup- 
plied the demand? 3. What were the chief centers of the slave 
trade? 4. By what means was the slave population increased? 5. 
Discuss the relation of slave to free labor in the city. In the 
country. 6. What was the legal position of the slave? 7. What 
were the political results (1) of the masters’ sole responsibility for 
the slaves? (2) Of indiscriminate manumission? 8. Consider 
the moral effects of slavery upon the (1) slaves; (2) owners. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. How was the religious element combined with the human 
in household life? 2. What were the architectural positions of the 
atrium and the peristyle? 3. Describe the country houses of 
Scipio Africanus, Scipio Aemilianus, Hortensius, Cicero. 4. What 
was the social effect of the restless life of Romans of importance? 


CHAPTER IX. 

1. How did the Romans divide the day? 2. How did inade- 
quate artificial light affect Roman habits? 3. What well-known ex- 
amples testify to the custom of early-rising? 4. How did a well- 
to-do Roman pass the morning? 5. What were the prandium and 
the stesta? 6. Describe the bathing accommodations. 7. How 
was a triclinium arranged? 8. Recall Cicero’s entertainment of 
Caesar at Cumae. 


CHAPTER X. 


1. What were the feriae? 2. Describe the festival of Anna 
Perenna. 3. Where were the Lupercalia and the Saturnalia? 4. 
Explain the origin, extension and character of the Iudi. 5. Of 
what did the sports consist? 6. What was the condition of the 
Roman stage in Cicero’s day? 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. What was the state of religious feeling and observance 
at this time? 2. Account for the decay of the priesthoods. 3. 
Why was the worship of foreign gods introduced? 4. How did 
Cicero look upon religion? 5. What was the relation of the jus 
divinum to the jus civile? 6. What was the attitude toward re- 
ligion of Lucretius? Of Virgil? 7. Outline the history of Stoic- 
ism in Rome. 8 What was Varro’s contribution to religious 
thought? 9. Trace the evidences of superstition (1) in the belief 
of omens; (2) in the groping after a belief in immortality; (3) 
in the sense of sin bringing punishment from the gods upon the 
pre-Augustan period. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND His Critics. By Charles F. Johnson, Litt. D. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Boston. 1909. Pp. 379. $1.50 net. 
Shakespeariana has become a literature in itself. The criti- 
cisms, textual, dramatic, and aesthetic, of Shakespeare’s work would 
fill a large library; so it is now necessary to have guide books with 
which to lead the student swiftly and safely through the tangle. 
The Baedeker among such useful aids is surely the volume “Shake- 
speare and His Critics” by Charles F. Johnson, Professor Emeritus 
of English in Trinity College, Hariford. The book, which is vir- 
tually a history of Shakespearean criticism, quotes and summarizes 
the characteristic comment of all schools of criticism native and 
foreign from Shakespeare’s own time to that of today. Professor 
Johnson’s discussion of the theories upon which the schools of 
criticism have been at odds is not the least valuable part of the 
work. In short it is a highly useful volume indispensable to all 
students of English literature. 
SELECTIONS FROM Earty AMERICAN Writers, 1607-1800. By Wil- 
liam B. Cairns. The Macmillan Company: New York. Pp. 


493. Price $1.25. i 
This book represents one of the most notable types of publishing 


activity during the last ten years; that is the reprinting of material 
which would otherwise be difficult, if not impossible to obtain. For 
students of English Literature, Prof. Cairns’ book stands midway 
between the complete and exhaustive eleven volumes of selections 
by Stedman and Hutchinson, and the compendious volume cover- 
ing the whole period, edited by Prof. George R. Carpenter. For the 
average student of the early period it is a very complete accompani- 
ment to any good history, and it probably differs no farther in its 
proportions and in its omissions than any good book would from 
the choice of the average teacher. It is impossible to arrive at an 
absolute standard of what is best at this early period; up to date 
this is the best and most complete single volume of selections is- 
sued. 

Lire in ANCIENT ATHENS. By T. G. Tucker, Professor of Classical 
Philology in the University of Melbourne. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. 315 pp. 

Intensive study is one of the modern educational notes, and Mr. 

Tucker’s book is an example of its value. He has limited his dis- 

cussion of life in Athens to the city itself, and to a certain time 

its “most characteristic or classical period.” This compression has 
resulted in a presentation whose clear and direct detail is convinc- 
ing of its accuracy. The sequence in which the author takes up 
the divisions of his subject’is admirably logical. The soil, climate, 
and products of Attica and the situation of Athens, all having their 
influence upon the life of the Athenians, are laid down as a basis 
of explanation of the arrangement of the town and the habits of its 
citizens. The classes of these citizens, their employments and 
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amusements, their housing and eating, their dress and their cere- 
monies—all are told with an accuracy that stamps the source of 
the information as original. The education of boys and the train- 
ing of soldiers and sailors, the duties of the citizen in courts and 
assemblies, and the customs connected with burial are described 
with a vivacity that makes excellent reading. Perhaps no section of 
the book is more interesting than the observation on the Athenian’s 
attitude toward religion—which he did not regard as a guide de- 
termining moral conduct—and toward his fellow-man. “In the in- 
tellectual and artistic virtues it is probable that the world has not 
advanced an inch since Athenian times,” says Mr. Tucker. “But 
in the moral attitude of men towards their fellows and themselves 
there has theoretically been a conspicuous advance.” The ancient 
Athenian was essentially modern, and for us this paradox makes 
ne small part of his charm. 





A Lorp oF Lanps. By Ramsey Benson. Henry Holt and Co., New 

York. Pp. 326. $1.50. 
A Littte Lanp anp A Livinc. By Bolton Hall. The Arcadia 

Press. New York. Pp. 304. $1.00. 
These two books have to do with the doctrine of a return to the 
.ountry for city folk who do not prosper nor seem likely to prosper 
where they are. The former suggests what may be done with a 
“small” farm of forty acres, the latter with more intensive cultiva- 
tion on a plot of three, four, or five acres. Either book is capable 
of stimulating new desires in a person of the class aimed at if he 
will read it; and neither is so romantic as to conceal the difficulties 
involved. Ways and means are set forth in a helpful manner in 
each. The Benson book dresses up its wisdom in the humor and at- 
tractiveness of cleverly written fiction (barring the wordy preface 
which should be read last of all). The other book may be said 
hardly to dress up its wisdom in any way. It is neither a logical 
treatise nor an orderly narrative—professes to be neither one nor 
the other—but throws in facts, examples, and arguments as they 
apply to different regions, different kinds of soil, different crops, 
different sizes of farms, and different classes of individuals, helter 
skelter. Where computations are made and the results tabulated, 
either arithmetic or proof reading seem now and then to have been 
at fault. All this is regrettable. It does not, however, by any means 
argue that the book has small value. Whoever has seen or heard of 
“Three Acres and Liberty” knows that the author has the fruits of 
experience, of thought, and of practical judgment to offer, with a 
pervasive and contagious sentiment of real enthusiasm. The values 
are present in this later work, the regret being only that they should 
be discredited at all by lack of more careful handling. 

Whoever cherishes even faintly the dream of soiling his hands 
by doing work of his own choosing on his own piece of earth, will 
do well to read both of these two volumes. 
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